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Presidents of Three North Carolina Farmers’ 


MR. J. E. PETERSON, 
GOLDSBORO, N.C. 


Whose strong and interesting official address as Presi- 


dent of the North Carolina Farmers 


Alliance, 


at the 


annual meeting of that body in Hiilsboro on Aug. 11, will 


be found on page 4 of this issue, 


which will be given next week. 


We go to press too 
early to print the further proceedings of the Alliance, 
The North Carolina 
Farmers’ Alliance has made unusual growth during the 
year, and its affairs are in eaceptionally fine condition. 


DR. H. Q, ALEXANDER, 
MATTHEWS, N. ©., 


President of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union, whose first Annual 
Meeting was held in Lincolnton, Aug. 6th, 


Report in next issue. 


Organizations. 


MR. H. C. DOCKERY, 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C., 


President of the North Carolina Farmers’ Convention 
to be held in Raleigh Aug. 25 7 
three-days’ meeting a splendid program is being ar- 
ranged, to include addresses by the foremost agricultu- 
ral authorities, with special meetings for the women 
from the farm home. 


5, 26, 27. For this important 








A Heart-to-Heart Talk by President D. H. Hill of the 


As I enter on my duties as Presi- 
dent of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College, I want to ask for myself 
and colleagues in the factulty and 
in the Experiment Station, the hear- 
ty co-operation and active help of 
the farmers of North Carolina. I 
shall not be satisfied until the farm- 
ers feel that the agricultural heart 
of the State is beating at the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College. 

& 
I.—What the College Aims to do for 
Its Farmer Students. 

In the development 
the agricultural department of 
College has a distinct, specific mis- 
sion. This mission is to give to all 
who come to it a broad and thorough 
training in both the practical and 
scientific side of soil and farm man- 
agement, and to awaken in its stu- 
dents a love for this most useful 
work. This the College will strive 
to do with all the earnestness it can 
command. To carry out this specific 
work, the College has a good farm, a 
modern dairy, workshops, a hand- 
some and splendidly equipped agri- 
cultural building with laboratories 
and convenient class-rooms, and ten 


of the 
the 


State, 


Farmers of North Carolina. 


in farm 
To give 


teachers specially trained 
jand animal management. 
|greater efficiency and unity to the 
| agricultural work these teachers 
|have just been grouped into a spe- 
cial agricultural school with the pro- 
jfessor of agriculture at its head. 
|The scores of young men who have 
lleft the College, and who are to-day 
|quietly but thoroughly carrying out 
|on well-managed farms the methods 
|learned in College are the best evi- 
dences of what such training can do 
jfor a farmer. 

| oe 

|I.—What the College Would Like 
| to do for Those Who Cannot At- 
| tend. 


| In addition to this specific mis- 
sion, the College has another aim 
|of the highest importance to the 
| farming interests of the State, which 
|the management hopes to see carried 
|into effect. I hope to see the Agri- 
| cultural gand Mechanical College an 
| inspiration and a practical help to 
| those who cannot enter its walls. 
| The College desires to live in very 
| actuate relations with all the farm- 
pare of the State. It hopes by 
lrespondence, by by 


cor- 


lectures, bulle- 





tins, by articles in farm _ jour- 
nals, by institute work, and by the’ 
breeding of fine stock to enter very | 
largely into the every-day life of our 
hard-working farmers. It believes 
that in a year or more it may spare 
some of its best workers to specially | 
visit such farmers as may so desire 
and suggest, after an inspection of 
the farm, such improvements as may 
seem practicable and desirable. 
& 

1if.—FKour Other Things the College | 

Will Try to do for Agricultural 

Education. 


First, the College hopes with the 
aid of the farmers to so énlarge its | 
accommodations that in a few years} 
it may count its students by the hun- 
dreds. When a man sees what cer- 
tain and what speedy money returns 
can be obtained from improved 
farming methods, it would seem that 
no inducement, but only an oppor- 
tunity, would be needed for a young 
man to study such methods. 

Second, it wants to see farming 
exalted into a profession like any, 
other profession, and to see the day 
when a boy will no more think of, 
of beginning to farm without previ- | 


| 


' gressional 
| high school law, it ought to be pos- 
sible for at least one high school in 


| distinctive 


A. & M. College to the 


ous training than he would think of 
entering on the practice of medicine 
without special preparation. 

Third, the College expects to strive 
for the teaching of the first princi- 
ples of agriculture in all our com- 
mon schools. The boys and girls 
who live on the farm are entitled to 
this training; the law requires it; 
the farmers should demand it. 

Fourth, the College expects to 
lend its aid to an effort to have an 
agricultural high school in each con- 
district. Under the new 


sach district to be set apart for the 
teaching of the art by 
which eighty-five per cent of our 
people earn their daily bread. 


J 

of the things 
which the College will immediately 
strive. For some years past there 
has been a marked improvement in 
the farming methods of our State. 
Farmers are studying their business 
as never before. They are reading 
more and better farm journals. They 
are interested in farm bulletins, in, 

(Continued on Page Five.) 
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No. V—Editor Poe's Letters From Abroad. 





England's Tariff and Inheritance Taxes—Appalling Drink Evil and How the Temperance Forces Are 
Grappling With It—Inscriptions That Honor Educational Philanthropists—Pin-Like Neatness of 
a Land Where “Everybody Works, Including Father’—Woman Suffrage and Other Political 


Measures—English Railroad Customs. 


My last letter, I believe, ended with some com- 
ment upon the Government of England. One thing 
that interests foreigners in this connection is how 
the Government maintains itself in a free trade 
country without imposing excessive property taxes. 
Be it remembered, then, that England is not 
without tariff taxes, but there are few of these 
and nearly all these few are levied on luxuries or 
semi-luxuries. Remembering how notable a part 
the tea tax played in our early Revolutionary his- 
tory in America, it is of interest to see that with- 
in her own borders England has maintained this 
heavy tariff until now, the Government collects 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year from this 
source alone, and nearly $75,000,000 a year from 
the tariff on tobacco and snuff. The excise or 
whiskey taxes bring in $150,000,000 a year more, 
and there are also special income and inheritance 
taxes, and taxes upon the gross earnings of rail- 
ways, except where the rate is less than two cents 
a mile. The inheritance tax, it will be recalled, is 
one which President Roosevelt has recently com- 
mended to the attention of Americans. Over here 
an estate exceeding $500 in value pays a govern- 
ment tax of 1 per cent; $2,500, 2 per cent; $5,000, 
3 per cent; $50,000, 4 per cent; and so on up to 
$500,000 which pays 6 per cent, and $5,000,000 
which pays 8 per cent. There are also special 
graduated taxes in case property goes to persons 
not near of kin, amounting to 10 per cent where 
the property goes to persons very far removed in 
kinship or not of blood relationship at all. There 
are also special stamp taxes of many kinds, and 
special Boer War taxes now (similar to our Span- 
ish-American War taxes) which require stamps on 
checks and upon all receipted bills. 

There is a considerable party here which favors 
the establishment of a protective tariff, this senti- 
ment gaining strength in part from the-unfair 
methods of American monopolies competing for 
British trade. Socialism has also been making 
marked growth among the working classes for a 
number of years past. 

& 


Just at this writing, however, the livest politi- 
cal issue is woman suffrage. For a long time the 
women of England who are tax-payers here had 
the privilege of voting for city and county officers, 
and they are now fighting earnestly for the 
privilege of voting for members of Parliament— 
that is to say, for members of the British Con- 
gress, as well as for local and State offices. Ina 
number of cases the woman suffrage advocates 
have grown so riotous in their meetings as to 
mmake it necessary for the police to interfere. 
When indicted, however, the women agitators re- 
fuse to pay the fines imposed, going to jail in- 
stead—and then they make a great ado about be- 
ing ‘‘martyrs’’ to the cause of equal suffrage. If 
the woman suffrage idea prevails, the privilege of 
voting will be given, of course, only to women 
who are tax-payers (‘‘rate-payers” they are called 
here) or householders (that is, widows or others 
who are heads of houses). 


& 


Another very live subject is the temperance 
question. All parts of Great Britain, and especial- 
ly Scotland, are rum cursed. The most powerful 
temperance argument I have ever witnessed was 
in Chester depot the other day when an old gray- 
haired woman was attacked both by her husband 
and her’ own half-drunken son. The officers in- 
terfered and drove off the men, while the weeping 
woman sobbed piteously in broken Lancashire 
dialect: ‘‘They makes six pounds [$30] a week, 
but never a farthing [half-cent] do they give me: 
it all goes for drink, drink.’’ Whiskey, as I have 
intimated, is especially the bane of Scotland and 
many fear that is almost hopelessly sapping the 
strength of one of the finest races of people in 
the world. But the Scottish Temperance League 
and other organizations are making a brave fight 
against the evil, and here in London yesterday I 
saw a temperance procession “terrible as an army 
with banners,’ a mile and a half long, marching 
into Hyde Park where the immense audience 
(made up chiefly of working people) was address- 
ed from eight different stands by a great variety 


of spectators listened and cheered and laughed, 
ending by adopting vigorous resolutions in behalf 
of the ‘Licensing Bill’? which Parliament is now 
beginning to consider. In explanation of this 
Licensing Bill a word or two should be said. In 
England saloons are called ‘‘public houses,’’ and 
their managers ‘‘publicans.’ Well, many years 
ago licenses to conduct ‘‘public houses’ were 
granted rather promiscuously, and it has been the 
custom of the authorities to renew these licenses 
from year to year without further inquiry. Now, 
however, it is proposed to limit the number of sa- 
loons and the provisions of the Licensing Bill 
would, I believe, decrease the number in London 
by half—and half means many thousand. The Li- 
censing Bill also looks (1) to the adoption of lo- 
cal option; (2) to prohibiting the sale of liquor 
to children; (3) to the ultimate prohibition of wo- 
men as bar-maids. There are now nearly 30,000 
women employed as bar-tenders in England, and 
the most serious phase of the liquor problem is 
the growth of intemperance among women, espe- 
cially among working girls. Drinking is said to 
be stationary (or possibly actually detreasing) 
among the masses of English men, but increasing 
among English women and among the wealthy 
and leisure class of both sexes. A friend of mine 
spoke to me of seeing a great number of apparent- 
ly respectable women drinking in the saloons in 
Chester a few nights ago, and in Glasgow wo- 
men are often seen reeling from saloon doors. It 
is high time that England were doing something 
to save herself, and the great temperance proces- 
sion in Hyde Park yesterday was one of the most 
encouraging things I have seen over here. I was 
also gratified to find the recent record of the 
United States held up as an example and incentive 
for English action. In all cases the arguments 
for and against the Licensing Bill are strikingly 
like the arguments for and against State Prohibi- 
tion in our Southern States with which we are all 
so familiar. There is the same specious appeal to 
“the poor man,’’ arguing that the bill will leave 
it easy for the rich to get liquor but make it hard 
for the poor man; and the same cry of ‘‘confisca- 
tion’’ because the Government would refuse to 
continue some licenses. But a big bodied, keen- 
witted Irish cabman whom I heard address the 
Hyde Park meeting yesterday answered both these 
arguments, and made an especial appeal to work- 
ing men and women, his hearers, in the declara- 
tion that when you buy a farm product 30 per cent 
of the purchase money goes for labor; clothing 
25 per cent; iron and steel goods, 23 per cent; 
coal, 55 per cent; while of each one hundred 
pounds (or dollars) worth of whiskey bought, 
only 7 per cent goes to labor. 
; at 

To-day the House of Commons takes up the Li- 
censing Bill and thirty days will be devoted to its 
discussion. The whiskey interests will make a 
desperate and conscienceless struggle, and already 
there is growing evidence of the truth of Lord 
Rosebury’s declaration that “if the State does not 
soon control the whiskey traffic, the whiskey traf- 
fic will control the State.”’” And England is going 
to control the traffic. 

& 

Other notable political measures now up for 
discussion and action in England are the Educa- 
tion Act and the Old Age Pensions measure. The 
vill for old age pensions has already passed the 
House of Commons and it is not believed that the 

fouse of Lords will dare turn it down. The bill 
in its present shape provides that the Government 
shall pay to all persons over sixty years of age the 
sum of five shillings ($1.20) a week unless such 
persons have an income of over ten shillings 
($2.40) a week from other sources. In such 
cases the Government pension will be only enough 
to make a total of fifteen shillings, or $3.60. The 
Education Act now under consideration is for the 
purpose of relieving the present discontent among 
non-Episcopalians who are kicking from one end 
of England to the other against the control of 
many of the public schools by the Episcopal 
elergy. 
ej 
And while speaking of schools, let me mention 





of speakers. For nearly two hours the thousands 





education as the great source of English and 


Scotch greatness. It has long been a saying that 
‘education has made Scotland,’’ and the support 
that Scotch Presbyterians have given the cause of 
education in America is a matter in which they 
will take pride. Even the cabmen here read the 
newspapers almost as carefully as business men in 
America would do. And I have been impressed 
by the number of monuments which record the 
dead man’s services to public education as his 
strongest claim upon the regard of posterity. 
Over in the old town of Stirling in Scotland I re- 
call how a tablet in Greyfriars Church records the 
fact that ‘‘Alexander Cuningham, merchant in 
Stirling, to extend the inestimable blessings of 
education, bequeathed A. D. 1809, £4,000 ($20,- 
000) to be expended in maintaining, clothing, and 
educating poor boys’’ there, while another memo- 
rial alongside is ‘‘to the memory of John Allen, 
writer in Stirling, mortgaging A. D. 1735 the sum 
of 30,090 marks by which hundreds of young men 
have been able to advance themselves and to fill 
situations in life which their lot seemed to for- 
bid.’”’ In Liverpool, too, you find the same idea in 
the striking monuments to James Nugent, bearing 
the legend, ‘‘Save the boy,’’ while the significant 
inscription on the monument to Major Lester 
reads: ‘‘Give the child a fair chance.’’ Demo- 
cratic England to-day understands full well that— 


“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade: 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’”’ 


at 


An intelligent laboring class is the backbone of 
any country, and in this England is strong. There 
are no negroes here, of course, the entire serving 
class being white. And their neatness, cleanliness, 
quickness, and intelligence is one of the things 
which impresses itself most deeply upon the 
Southern traveler. Nowhere in the country dis- 
tricts here have I seen the signs of shiftlessness— 
broken gates, gullied fields, neglected tools, shack- 
ly outhouses, unpainted and ill-kept residences— 
which mar the landscape in so many country dis- 
tricts in the South. A house here may have only 
two or three rooms, but its neatness makes it a 
joy forever, and the fields look like the work of 
landscape gardeners: all Scotland between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow seems to be almost as neat as 
our Capitol Squares—and England is hardly less 
beautiful. I bear no ill-will toward our negroes, 
but it is impossible to escape the conclusion that 
their ignorance and shiftlessness have not only 
held back the South in a thousand ways, but their 
carelessness has provided a lower level for indif- 
ferent white people to fall to. Nowhere else do 
you find white people content to live in such ugly 
homes and with such unpromising farms as often 
meet our vision in the South, and I think it parti- 
ally explained by the fact that the negro taken 
fresh from Africa has lowered our ideals and 
standards of living in a way no other country has. 
suffered. 





BJ 


Another way in which the difference between 
intelligent white labor and shiftless negro labor 
makes itself felt is in the different attitude to- 
ward work itself. -People here in England do not 
seem to regard any work that comes to hand as 
being “‘beneath them.’’ Over in Leamington the 
other day the man who joined his wife in waiting 
on our table, and who brought the water to my 
room, was a man of such intelligence that I should 
guess him to be a minister: a man with the bear- 
ing of a gentleman and a man whose wide knowl- 
edge of politics and history made it a pleasure to 
talk with him. It was much the same way in 
Glasgow, so that at sight of the head men of the 
house removing plates from the table, one of our 
party well remarked: “In England everybody 
works—including father.” 


& 


Most of the smaller hotels seem to be run by 
women, women work largely in the fields, and in 
the stores women, I believe, are even more nu- 
merous than in America. The women are less 
beautiful than in the South, but have fine, rosy 
complexions and healthy bodies. The young girls 
seem to be slower in ‘‘coming out,’ wear child- 
ish clothes at a later age, and I have seen a num- 
ber of girls eighteen or twenty years old wearing 
their hair in plaits. One hideous custom among 
English women of the more careless sort is that 
of cigarette smoking. Among men generally, on 
the other hand, I should say that there is not one- 
third so much smoking as among American men. 
The “soft drink’? habit is not found here at all, 

(Continued on Page 38.) 
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A System That Costs Cotton Farmers 


$10,000,000 a Year. 


How They Rob Themselves by Using Light 


Weight Bagging—Farmers 


Should Use Heavy Bagging Up to the Full 6 Per Cent Tare—But the 
Real Remedy is to Market at Net Weight. 


When the cotton of the South is sold upon the markets of the world a 


deduction of 6 per cent tare is made for the bagging and ties. 


The tare 


deduction for a 500-pound bale of cotton is 30 pounds and payment is 


made for only 470 pounds of lint. 


If the bale contains only 20 pounds 


of bagging and ties (which is about the average), then the lint weight 
is actually 480 pounds, but the seller gets pay for only 470; the other 
ten he just gives away because his bagging and ties were not heavy 


enough. 


This tremendous loss amounting to $10,000,000 a year on ac- 


count of light-weight bagging falls of course, upon the cotton growers of 
the South. The following clear and impressive presentation of the case in 
a recent issue of the Cotton Journal is given here for the serious consid- 


eration of our cotton farmers: 


The cotton growers of the South 
will never be able to relieve them- 
selves from the heavy burden of 
losses from tare as at present as- 
sessed against their cotton until they 
devise plans for marketing their cot- 
ton on a strictly net weight basis. 
Cotton is bought at the present time 
entirely by gross weight, and the 
price is made to the farmer on a 
basis of 6 per cent deduction for tare 
or practically 30 pounds to the bale. 
This would not be unfair to the 
growers if they. put 30 pounds of 
bagging and ties on each 500 pounds 
but as a matter of fact, farmers do 
not average more than 20 pounds of 
tare to the bale, and the arbitrary re- 
duction of 6 per cent not only causes 
a loss of the value of what bagging 
and ties they do put on, but a net 
loss of from 8 to 10 pounds of lint 
in each 500 pound bale besides. 


Some Laws That Should Be Re- 

pealed. 

There is a law on the statute 
books of Georgia which provides 
that lint cotton packed into bales 
can only be sold by gross weight, and 
that it shall be unlawful to sell cot- 
ton by net ‘weight. It is very prob- 
able that similar laws prevail in 
many of the other cotton growing 
States. Just why such a law was 
ever passed it is hard to understand, 
and that such laws should be prompt- 
ly repealed there can be no question 
of argument. The Georgia law may 
have been passed under the influence 
of the cotton exporters or large com- 
press companies, or possibly through 
the combined influenee ef both. Such 
a law could not have been passed in 
the interest of farmers who grow 
cotton. 


Why the System is Liked by the 
Buyers and Compressers. 

It is easy to understand why buy- 

ers and certain compress interests 

would want a continuance of the 





present method of buying cotton by 
the 6 per cent 1eduction for tare. A 
farmer selling a bale of cotton 
weighing 500 pounds gross under 
existing system gets pay for only 470 
pounds of lint cotton, when the bale 
has 480 pounds of lint. When this 
bale gets to the compress it is patch- 
ed with second hand bagging, so as 





notoriously true, and will be endors- 
ed by every spinner in Europe who 
buys American cotton. 


Farmers Should Buy Heavy Bagging. 

So long as the present plan pre- 
vails farmers should make it a 
point to buy the heaviest bagging 
sold, and put on each bale every 
pound of tare to which the cotton 
is entitled under the rule of de- 
ducting 6 per cent of the gross 
weight for covering. A bale weigh- 
ing 600 pounds is entitled to 36 
pounds of bagging and ties, while a 
bale weighing 400 pounds would be 
entitled to only 24 pounds. Light, 
flimsy bagging or second-hand bag- 
ging should not be used. Every far- 
mer should buy new bagging, weigh- 
ing 2 1-2 pounds to the yard, and 
put on 8 yards and 6 bands for each 
500-pound bale. If the buying world 
would insist upon deducting 6 per 
cent from the gross weight for tare, 
then put on the tare to the full limit, 
because bagging and ties are much 
cheaper under such conditions than 
lint cotton. 


The Only Fair Remedy for a Bad 
Practice. 


It is a bad practice, however, to 





bale beside. 
Under this unfair system of 


than lint cotton.-: 





Put on Bagging to the Full Limit. 


Cotton is bought at the present time entirely by gross weight, 
and the price is made to the farmer on a basis of 6 per cent de- 
duction for tare or practically thirty pounds to the bale. This 
would not be unfair to the growers if they put thirty pounds of 
bagging and ties on each 500 pounds, but as a matter of fact, 
farmers do not average more than twenty pounds of tare to the 
bale, and the arbitrary reduction of 6 per cent not only causes a 
loss of the value of what bagging and ties they do put on, but a 
net loss of from eight to ten pounds of lint in each 500 pound 


trary reduction of 6 per cent from the gross weight of the bales 
causes Southern farmers an annual net loss of about $10,000,000. 

If the buying world insists upon deducting 6 per cent from 
the gross weight for tare, then put on the tare to the full limit, 
because bagging and ties are much cheaper under such conditions 


regulating the tare, this arbi- 


relieve themselves of the present un- 
fair regulations of tare and use a 
lighter covering on their cotton. But 
so long as the present plantation 
bales are used it is economy to use 
heavy bagging, and enough of it 
to give full requirement. Farmers 
not only give away the bagging and 
ties in the first instance, but ‘the 
people who buy the cotton have the 
bagging and ties taken off and resell 
it to the farmers for use again. Buy 
heavy bagging, and new bagging. It 
furnishes more weight in tare and 
certainly gives the bales a neater 
and more merchantable appearance. 


Cotton Growers Should Be Allowed 
to Sell by Net Weight. 


States which have laws requiring 
the sale of cotton by gross weight 
should see that they are repealed, 
and at least give the farmers an op- 
portunity to sell their cotton by net 
weight -if they prefer to do so. That 
they will prefer to do so when they 
fully understand the question and 
are able to provide for the compres- 
sion of their cotton at the local gin, 
there can be no question of doubt. 
A great many farmers have been 
lead to believe that because the price 
they receive for cotton is based on 
the gross weight of the same bale, 
that they get the same price for their 
bagging and ties that they do for 
the lint. This idea, however, is a 
mistake. 

There is always a sufficient num- 
ber of points deducted in the price 
offered the farmer to cover the bag- 
ging and ties, so that as a matter 
vf fact no farmer ever sells bagging 
and ties or receives any pay what- 
ever for it. The spinners only buy 
and pay for net lint cotton, and as 
they do not pay for bagging and ties 
the growers lose that part of their 
bales the same as they do freight, 
insurance, storage, samples, _ etc. 
This is a live question, and it is 
time for definite action on the part 
of the growers, as they have suffered 
from an unfair system long enough. 





Raising Corn a-Plenty at Home. 


The farmers of this region have at 
last shown wisdom in planting a 








to build up the weight of tare to 30 
pounds, and the difference between 
the value of the 10 pounds of lint 
and the second-class bagging is a 
clear gain to the buyers or exporter. 
This is a good proposition for the 
buyer, but a very bad deal for the 
grower. Under this unfair system 
of regulating the tare, this arbi- 
trary reduction of 6 per cent from 
the gross weight of the bale causes 
Southern farmers an annual net loss 
of about $10,000,000. The propo- 
sition cannot be denied, because it is 





have the cotton crop handled under 
any such system. The only fair 
rule is to sell lint cotton in bales by 
net weight and have the tare of uni- 
form weight and as light as possible. 
Heavy tare not only costs the farmer 
more money, but the freight is also 
heavier. Farmers not only have to 
buy the bagging and ties they use 
and give it away to the buyers, but 
they are charged up the freight on 
tare from shipping point to destina- 
tion. Local gin compression is the 
only way in which the farmers can 


corn crop which promises to yield 
sufficient harvest for most of the 
home needs. Now let them take up 
the matter of producing wheat for 
their own home use, and they will 
have taken another good stride to- 
wards home independence.--Scotland 
| Neck Commonwealth. 








Your greatest aid in the harvest 
is your faithful team. See to it that 
your horses are not pestered by flies, . 
| and that they are properly fed and 
| watered. They have well earned hu- 
| mane treatment.—Farm Journal. 
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and I haven’t seen a drug-store soda-water foun- 
tain since I left America. 


& 


Concerning the speech of the people, we all 
know, of course, of the Englishman’s predilection 
for dropping his H’s. ‘It was ’ot, so ’ot,’’ said a 
fellow-traveler speaking to me yesterday of the 
weather two weeks ago (though I haven’t gone a 
day without my overcoat since I left America), 
and your true Englishman says “ ’ouse,” not 
house, and ‘’orse,’”? not horse. Another curious 
pronunciation is sounding ‘‘y’’ for ‘“‘a,” as “lydy”’ 
instead of “lady.” “The gyte is right stryte be- 
fore you,” said a man to me Friday, meaning 
“gate” and “straight.” But the people are all 
wonderfully polite. ‘‘Thank you,” is always on 
the tip of the tongue, and I confess to a liking for 
the English habit of saying frankly, ‘I’m sorry,” 
Where an American would say, ‘‘Beg pardon.” 
There is a certain dignity about even the signs in 
public places. Thus you do not see at Oxford, 





“Keep Off the Grass,’ but “Please Not to Walk 
on the Grass.’’ Ina printed hotel notice at Lake- 
side, I read that ‘‘The proprietor respectfully in- 
timates that’ so and so may be done. Another 
matter of interest to me have been the Scripture 
motto verses one so often finds in his bedroom, 
and the taste with which rooms are decocrated, 
especially notable being the excellent taste shown 
in the selection of pictures. On the old tomb- 
stones, moreover, a curious custom is that of giv- 
ing the occupation of the deceased person. Thus 
in Glasgow you read of merchants, sail-makers, 
teachers, etc. In the church-yard of Melrose Ab- 
bey there are epitaphs of ‘‘tenants’” and ‘‘garden- 
ers,’’ while an inscription I copied at Ayr along- 
side that of Robert Burns’s father reads as fol- 
lows: 


“WILLIAM CROSLIE, SR., FARMER, 
DIED AT BROCKLOCH, 2 AUGUST, 
1882, AGED 91; AND 


MARIAN CORNOCHAN, HIS SPOUSE, 
DIED 5 MAY, 1870, AET 70.” 
& 
And while I am giving this running sketch of 
miscellaneous matters, I must not fail to say a 


word about the English railways which are in 
many respects radically different from those in 
America. For one thing the cars are not open 
lengthwise, but on the side, and all the people in 
a car do not ride together, but in compartments 
or divisions, each of which seats six or eight per- 
sons. There are first, second and third-class rates, 
third-class rates being, I believe, less than two 
cents a mile, and accommodations better than 
on first-class cars in thé Southern States. The 
trains are practically never behind time. But of 
all differences in favor of the English system that 
which most impresses me is the fact that no rail- 
road here can run its track on a level across a 
public road. Usually the road is built up on 
either side, a bridge built, and the railroad track 
runs underneath. This is one reason, no doubt, 
why accidents are so much rarer on English than 
on American roads. 
& 

To the famous town, castles, battlefields and 
other historic spots I have visited in Scotland and 
England a separate and special article must be 
given, and these will be considered in our next 
letter. CLARENCE H. POE. 

London, England, July 20, 1908. 
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Annuel Address to Farmers’ Alliance. 


President J. E,. 


tion, Immigration—The Alliance 
The State Farmers’ 


nual session at Hillsboro on the 


Brethren of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Alliance: Another year 
has rapidly passed and we are gath- 
ered together on this pleasant oc- 


casion in the Twenty-second Annual 
Session of our organization. A kind 
Providence has smiled upon us in 
large measure notwithstanding the 


cries of panic and disaster in the 
financial world. The average con- 


servative citizen has seen little cause 
for this, and has gone on with re- 
newed energy. and hopeful heart. 
There is little doubt but that the 
few who would profit by the distress 
of their fellowman have intensified 
every possible condition to precipi- 
tate financial trouble. 

If it had not been for our organi- 
zation and co-operation by similar 
orders in the face of such fressure, 
the products of our labors would 
have been sold far below the cost 
of production. One lesson we ought 
to have learned well—market our 
crops slowly and carefully. 


Organization. 


As thes conditions under strong 
speculative effort may arise at al- 
most any time, it behoves the farmer 
to realize his right in the premises 
and while we are at peace with those 
in other vocations and wish all God- 
speed in the race of life for an hon- 
est existence, we must not forget 
thorough organization and unity of 
action and purpose to maintain a 
fair recognition of our side of the 
question. Every other interest is 
organized, we must not be the ex- 
ception. 

We are doing more now to com- 
mand the respect and attention of 
the world than ever before, we need 
to interest and enlist every desirable 
and qualified person to join hands 
with us in trying to better our mu- 
tual conditions. 


Life. 


The past year has been one of 
new life for the Farmers’ Alliance, 
more new Sub-Alliances formed, 
more old ones that had become dor- 
mant revived, and larger numbers of 
substantial members added than in 
any like period in many years. I 
am gratified and rejoice with you 
in this progress and hopeful outlook 
for the future. This encouragement 
must stimulate us for greater effort 
in the coming year. 


New 


Printer’s Ink. 


We need to reach our membership 
through newspaper communications 
more than we are doing. While all 
the papers of the State so far as I 
know have dealt kindly with us dur- 
ing the past year, and some of them 
have been especially considerate of 
us, yet sometime for lack of space, 
articles of interest to the Alliance 
have to be pruned so as to lose their 
true meaning and purpose. 

Naturally we feel that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer is more closely con- 
nected with us than many other pa- 
pers. While this paper has to reach 
many interests of our agricultural 
people we regard no interest of more 
importance than perfect organiza- 
tion of the farmers. It may be that 
a column of this paper could be se- 
cured for reaching our organization, 
at a small cost. I am sure if this 
cannot be done that they will give 
reasonable space for all articles of 


Peterson Discusses in Clear and Sensible Fashion Topics 
of Lively Concern to Farmers—F 


Alliance, now twenty-two years old, was in an- 
Lith. 
print the other proceedings of the meeting, but are glad to give our 
readers the address of President Peterson entire as follows: 


reight Rates, Fertilizers; Educa- 


Taking on New Life. 
We go to 


press too early to 


sents so many subscribers to this 


valuable paper. 
Freight Rates. 

The reduction or equality in 
freight rates so strongly advocated 
by my predecessor and so justly ex- 
pected by the merchants and farm- 
ers of North Carolina has not been 
obtained. Instead, there is said to 
be an effort on the part of some 
railroads for an increase in what now 
appears excessive rates. We desire 
to see the most cordial relation ex- 
isting between the great masses of 
the people and the railroads. This 
can be brought about by a desire on 
the part of all concerned to do what 
is right and fair. If these things 
cannot be recognized, then public 
opinion will grow until the demand 
is imperative. 


Fertilizers. 
After a complication of matters, 
our efficient Business Agent made 
an arrangement about certain 


brands of fertilizers that bore the 
‘“‘Alliance Brands.’’ This seemed the 
best thing he could do at the time. 
I would recommend that a more 
definite understanding be reached at 
an early date in regard to these mat- 


ters. About this, however, our 
Business Agent can more _§ fully 
explain. 

Education. 
There is an increasing desire 


among our people to avail themselves 
of every opportunity to gain knowl- 
edge; especially is this true along 
agricultural lines. We believe that 
in the future more attention will be 
devoted to this at the A. & M. Col- 
lege. The institutes conducted by 
the Agricultural Department I re- 
gard as very helpful to our farmers. 
Immigration, 


We are glad that the influx of for- 
eign immigration into this country 
has somewhat abated within the last 
few months. In our opinion it will 
be a sad day for this Southland of 
ours when all classes of foreigners 
shall flood our section as they do 
some portions of our country. Un- 
less a desirable class shall come to 
our State, it will be better for our 
farm houses to be farther apart, and 
let future generations populate the 
country. 

The pure American citizenship of 
the South is the anchor that binds 
this country to our best institutions. 

Good citizens from other countries 
could help us to develop our State, 
but others would be a menace to our 
peace. We are growing and pro- 
gressing about as rapidly as safety 
will permit, as far as a questionable 
citizenship is concerned. 


The Future of the Alliance. 

I regard the future of the Alliance 
as hopeful. Our worthy lecturer, 
Mr. H. M. Cates, has done good ser- 
vice during the past year. This de- 
partment is the strong arm of our 
work. I would recommend and urge 
that we keep as much of his time oc- 
cupied during the coming year as 
possible on the field. I appeal to 
every Allianceman in North Carolina 
to take hold of the work with re- 
newed energy. It is worth our while 
to help others as well as helping 
ourselves at the same time. 





There will be sOme one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
Keep 


renewal or new subscription. 








EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 

















OXFORD SEMINARY, 


(Founded 1850) 
OXFORD, N. C. 


Bachelor of Arts Course, Music, Art, Elo- 
cution, B Pedagogy, Sp 


ists in all Departments. 





Four model buildings only two stories 
high—steam heat, gas light, complete 
water system. Equipment new and 
first-class. Board and general tuition a 
year $150. Apply for illustrated cata- 
logue, 


F. P. HOBGOOD, Pres'’t. 














Roanoke College 


(For Girls and Young Ladies.) 


Danville, Virginia. 





Able faculty; high-grade work; 
modern conveniences; excellent 
health; reasonable charges. 





Fiftieth Session Begins Wednesday, Sept. 9th. 


For catalogue address 


JOHN B. BREWER. 


St. Mary’s School, 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, -- N.C. 


‘The Diocesan School of the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory De- 
partment. Also fully equipped Depart- 
ments in Music, Art, Expression, and Busi- 
ness. Sixty-seventh session opens Sep- 
tember 17, 1908. 135 boarders; 20 teachers; 
grounds of 25 acres. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 

















Linwood Female College 


Noted for healthfulness of loca- 
tion. All college advantages. 
Christian influence. Board and 
tuition nine months, including 
lights and fuel, $95.00. 


Twenty-fifth session opens Sep- 
tember 16th. Write for catalogue 
to 


Rev. A. T. Lindsay, Pres., 


GASTONIA, N. OG. 























“IS THE BEST." 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 

Lynchburg, Va. 











Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy 
Seventy-first Session begins Sept. 15, 1008 
mm, Graded first-class by the American Medi- 
Hh cal Association on the record of its grada- 
H ates. Climate salubrious. Living expense? 
rms and catalogue 


low. Write for te 
S Christopher Tompkins, 4.0.,0ean, Richmond,Va 


Cotton Grading College. 


We graduate men in scientific grading 
and give them permanent employment 
atonce. Tuition $20 per session of four 
weeks. For particulars, address $ 


T. C. WILLOUGHBY, Gen’l Manager, 
FLORENCE, S. C., 
Farmers’ Cotton Holding and Storage Asso. of S. C. 





Warrenton High | School, 


Healthy location; modern equip- 
ment; mild, but firm discipline; Close 
individual attention; strong and ex- 
perienced faculty. 

For catalogue, address 


JOHN GRAHAM, Principal. 
Presbyterian College for Women, 


CHARLOTTE, N. O. 





Ideal school for girls, infamous Piedmont 
Belt, in centre of large city. Standard high, 
teaching thorough, rates low. For catalogue, 


address 
Rev. J. R. Bridges, D. D., Prest. 


Davenport College, 


LENOIR, N. C. 


A GOOD SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women is not 

hard to find, but some are better than 

others. If you are interested in find- 

ing one of the better grade, write for 

catalogue of Davenport College. 
Address 


CHAS. C. WEAVER. 


The North Carolina 
College of Agrieulture & Mechanic Arts 


Practical education in Agriculture; in Civil, 
Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; in 
Cotton Manufacturing, Dyeing and Industrial 
Chemistry. Tuition $45 a year; Board 810 a 
month. 120 Scholarships. Examinations for 
admission at the College on September 2nd. 

Address THE PRESIDENT, 

West Raleigh, N. C. 

















Trinity College 


Four Departments—Collegiate, Graduate, En- 
gineering and Law. 











Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very moder- 
ate, Aid for worthy students. 

YOUNG MEN WISHING TO STUDY LAW 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE THE SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LAW AT TRINI- 

TY COLLEGE 








For Catalogue and further Information, 
address 


D. W. NEWSOM, Registrar 


DURHAM, N. C. 

















ie is 








Trinity-Park School 


A First-Class Preparatory School 
Certificates of Graduation Accepted for Entrance to 
Leading Southern Colleges 
Best Equipped Preparatory School 
in the South 






























Faculty of ten officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standards and modern 
methods of instruction. Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Ten years of phenomenal success. 


For Catalogue and other Information, 
dress 


H. M. NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 

















interest to our Alliance that repre- 


him busy if you can. 
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TWO ERRORS IN TOBACCO CUL- 
TURE. 


Why do Farmers “Hill up’ Tobacco 
and Remove Top Leaves From 
Seed Stalks? 

Messrs. Editors: For a little more 
than two weeks I have been accom- 
panying a Farmers’ Institute party 
through the Counties of Franklin, 
Warren, Vance, Granville, Person, 
Caswell, Rockingham, Stokes, Surry, 
and Wilkes, and find two practices 
in each of these counties for which 
I have been unable to discover a 
reason. These practices are the re- 
moval of the upper leaves on the to- 
bacco stalks left for seed and the 
hilling of the tobacco plants in the 
process of cultivation. 

That the removal of the leaves 
from the upper half (or third) of 
the seed stalks will lessen the vitali- 
ty of the seed I feel convinced. The 
upper and younger leaves most prob- 
ably aid more in the development of 
the seed than the lower or more ma- 
ture leaves. Can you enlighten me 
as to the reasons for this practice? 

= * * 

In many tobacco fields as cultiva- 
tion progresses the earth is hilled 
about the plant and frenquently to 
such an extent as to require the use 
of a hoe. The area of the soil surface 
is increased, the surface soil is col- 
lected into ridges or even mounds 
and the available plant food thus, 
in large part at least, withheld from 
the roots of the tobacco plant. In 
one field, at least, the roots of the 
plants were actually exposed by the 
removal of the soil between the 
rows. What are the reasons for this 
method of culture? 

On the other hand the most suc- 
cessful tobacco growers say that lev- 
el cultivation is preferable except in 
land too wet for tobacco, but that 
tobacco should not be grown on land 
too wet. 





s * * 

It seems to me that the removal 
of leaves from the seed plants is in- 
jurious, and that the growing of to- 
bacco on high beds or hills is in- 
jurious to both the tobacco crop and 
the soil, and a useless and injurious 
practice. 

I am convinced that these are two 
questions worthy of extended dis- 
cussion in The Progressive Farmer. 
I believe them to be wrong in theory, 
principle, and practice. 

Cc. L. NEWMAN, 
Professor of Agriculture, A. & M. 
College. 





Alfalfa to Follow Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: I have a four- 
acre lot of land,—limestone, red 
clay land—laying along a_= small 





branch, but the land is dry land, no 


rock ledges in it. I want to seed 
to alfalfa, but the land is now in 
corn. The corn’ will be cut from 


middle to last of September. Will 
last of September be too late to sow 
these seed? How would it do to 
sow in corn in August and chop in 
with hoes? Please give me your idea 
as to sowing of these seed. They 


fore the winter can harm it mate- 
rially. 

Some alfalfa was sown in Novem- 
ber of last year (being mistaken for 
clover), and it did not come up un- 
til early spring, but the writer never 
saw a better stand nor more vigor- 
ous growth, and with no inoculation 
either. 

It is not advisable to sow in corn, 
as the land will be left rough and 
ridgy which will interfere with the 
mowing. 

It would have been 
land had been well manured last 
winter and cultivated this summer 
with an idea of sowing the alfalfa. 
But by all means have the land deep 
plowed, smooth and well pulverized 
before seeding. Put from 25 to 30 
pounds of seed per acre, being care- 
ful to sow uniformly. Cover shallow 
with disk or smoothing harrow. 


well if the 





Sorghum, Alfalfa, Clover. 


Messrs. Editors: I have sowed a 
piece of land in peas and sorghum 
cane, sowed May 22nd, and want to 
know when is the proper time to cut 
it for hay; and also want to sow 
the piece of land in crimson clover, 
and plant in corn next summer; and 
also want to sow some alfalfa on 
other land, and want to hnow what 
time to sow it this fall. 

P. W. MILLER. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 


Answer: Cane with peas make 
the best hay eut when the cane is 
heading-out and before the seed be- 
gin to ripen. Mr. Miller’s idea of 
sowing clover after his cane is good, 
and if rye is sown with the clover it 
will be so much the better. It will 
be best to get the alfalfa in by the 
first week in September, so that it 
will have sufficient time to get a 
start before winter. Be sure to have 
a good seed-bed and fertile, well- 
drained land. 





Weight of Peas—Getting a Stand of 
Vetch. 

Messrs. Editors: Will you tell me 
in your next issue how many pounds 
field peas in the pod will it take to 
clean a bushel of peas, the pods be- 
ing fairly dry when picked? Is 60 
pounds a legal bushel of peas? 

I had 4 acres sown to vetch last 
fall, but only had a few patches 
where it grew, perhaps three-quar- 
ters of an acre in all. It was fine 
where it did grow. I have the same 
four acres in peas now, and want to 
sow vetch again this fall. Shall I 
cut the peas for hay, or turn them 
in? Which will pay best? TI need 
the hay, but I also want to insure a 
good stand of vetch. Any informa- 
tion will be appreciated. The land 
is a clay loam, yellow, and rather 
hard when dry. A. (Cs WY. 


Editorial Answer: We know of no 
records by which we could give you 
the weight of a bushel of peas in 
the pod. The legal weight of a 
bushel of cleaned peas is 60 pounds. 

If you need the pea hay,- by all 





are inoculated seed. 
J. B. BRANSON. 
Cleveland, Va. 
Answer: 
Mr. 


corn has a healthy, vigorous growth, | 


indicating that the land is fertile. 
Sometimes fall-sown alfalfa does 
not give good results, but it is best 
to sow in the autumn and if a good 
stand is not secured then, try again 
the following spring. If it is sown 
about the middle or last of Septem- 
ber it ought to get a good start be- 







From the description of | 
Branson’s land, it should make| 
00d alfalfa, especially if the present | 


means save it and feed it. The pea- 
stubble should give you practically 
as good a stand of vetch as if you 
had plowed in the vines also. 





Lenoir County Farmers Alliance. 


The Lenoir County Farmers Alli- 
ance met in regular quarterly session 
on Saturday, July 18, and.elected 
the following officers: President, 
S. D. Parish; Vice President, R. I. 
Sutton; Sec-Treas., Oscar Hardy; 
Business Agent, Blackledge Harper; 
Lecturer, James H. Dawson; Steward 
F. P. Outlaw; Chaplain, Rev. H. Cun- 





S. at A., Lewis Lee; Delegate to the 
State Meeting, Oscar Hardy. 
The meeting was the most inter- 
esting and best attended of any held 
in some time past. There were sev- 
eral points of vital importance to 
farming interests discussed. The 
October meeting will be held with the 
Hope Sub, where it will be entertain- 
ed by public speakers, barbecue din- 
ner and in ‘“‘high picnic’”’ order. 
OSCAR HARDY. 
Sec-Treas. 





Tobacco Meeting, Danville, Aug. 14. 


To the Farmers of Virginia and 
North Carolina: The annual meeting 
of the Mutual Protective Association 
of Bright Tobacco Growers, Inc., 
will be held in Danville, Va., on Fri- 
day, August 14, 1908, at 11.30 a. m., 
for the purpose of electing officers 
and board of directors for the ensu- 
ing year, and to consider any other 
business that may come before the 
meeting. The tobacco growers of 
Virginia and North Carolina are urg- 
ed to attend, and especially those 
who have pledged their tobacco to 
the Association and those who have 
subscribed to the capital stock to 
own a steam prizery. These matters 
will be considered and determined 
at this meeting. Let every tobacco 
grower attend. 
H. O. KERNS, President. 

E. T. MOOREFIELD, Sec’y. 





Reading and Organizing. 


Messrs. Editors: Enclosed find my 
renewal. I would feel very much at 
a loss without The Progressive 
Farmer. I feel that every farmer 
who invests $1.00 in your paper will 
be many times repaid for the invest- 


Why 


more farmers do not 
read good farm journals I can’t un- 


ment. 


derstand, nor do I understand why 
they do not unite themselves together - 
for their common good, especially to 
set just and equitable prices for their 
farm products, unless it is for lack 
of confidence in one another. 
RUFUS E. DARDEN, Jr. 

Accomac Co., Va. 





Fertilizers, Seed Selection and Ter- 
racing. 

There are no more important sub- 
jects than those to be discussed by 
Director C. B. Williams at the insti- 
tutes he attends. Not being able 
to get them when the others were 
printed, we give them now. 

1. Importance of Proper Selection 
of Seed Corn and Cotton. 

2. Commercial Fertilizers 
Farm Crops. 


for 


A Heart-to-Heart Talk by President 
Hill. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 





institute work, in farm economy, in 


home betterment, in improved ma- 
chinery, in good stock,—in_ short, 
they are arousing themselves to a 


fuller realization of the wonderful 
possibilities of their great profes- 
sion. 

From these wide-awake, thought- 
kindled farmers, the College confi- 
dently expects the sympathy, the 
help, and the love which it needs, 
and which it craves. In return, it 
promises to give in as full measure 
as it may a trained army of enthusi- 
astic young farmers who will en- 
deavor to build up our waste places 
and make fat our worn soils. 

D. H. HILL. 














The use of com- 
mercial fertilizers on 
the wheat crop is year-. 
ly becoming more 
general—proof enough 
that it pays, and pays 
well. 

Too many farmers, 
however, use fertilizers 
without due regard for the 
special needs of their soils. 
Often they buy the cheapest 
grades. Or they use very 
small quantities. 


That such 
unscientific 
use of fertili- 
zers has proved 
profitable indi- 
cates what it 
can accomplish 
for wheat grow- 
ers if used 
more carefully and _intelli- 
gently. 

The best way to learn just 
what fertilizers will pay you 
best is to make com- 
parative tests on a 
small scale with your 
soils— then use a 








ningham; Doorkeeper, W. E. Stroud; 





Plain Talks on Fertilizers 
Increasing and Safeguarding the Wheat-Crop 








sufficient amount and 
you will undoubtedly 
increase not only the 
average yields, but your 
profits as well. 

Write to the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Company for its 
new Year Book or Al- 
manac, a costly 130 page 
book, written by government 
and private experts. It shows 
how and why you can in- 
crease your crops three or 
four fold by 
following mod- 
ern agricul- 
tural methods. 
A postal to 
any of the Com- 
pany’s offices 
given below 





will bring a 
copy by mail free of charge. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CO. 


Richmond, Va. Durham, N.C, 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, S.C, 
Columbia, S. C. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Columbus, Ga. 

Savannah, Ga. 

Montgomery, Ala. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Shreveport, La. 
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IF YOU WANT PROFITABLE WORK 


For a few weeks or months, write for 
terms selling trees, etc. Want men ex- 
perienced on farm and others who can 
represent us with intelligence and ener- 
gy. Liberal Terms. ges aoe De 
Write promptly to : 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., Pomena, W. C. 
Established 1866. 400 Acres. 












STRAWBERRY FARMS FOR SALE 


Also cotton and tobacco farms, and timber 
lands, in the famous Chadbourn and adjoining 
strawberry belt and other sections of the South. 

Write or see me if you want to buy or sella 
farm or real estate of any kind anywhere. 

Send for my list of farms and town property. 


B. H. HARNLY, Real Estate Agent, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 











Warranted best Foree Feed 
Fertilizer Drill ae 








4 seer 


will tell 


SPANGLER ‘ii tne DRILL 
= magn eet to other drills. Itislightin weight and draft; bas 


high wheels, broad tires, low steel frame ; sows grain or fer er 
evenly, either up or downhill. Being low in frame, it is easy 


to filland does not obstruct the driver’s view. Has no cogs nor 


bny 
satiafact jp in every res ir es for free catalogue, w! ch 
te this ge grea’ — 





SPANGLER MFG. 


to break. Farmers can make no mistake when they 


angler Drill, because oo drill is guaranteed to give 


you more abo 
508 Aaron Street, York, Pa. 








THE HOME CIRCLE 























Delicious Hot Rol 


EVER TASTED 


Is, Flaky Biscuits 


AND THE LIGHTEST BREAD YOU 


IS MADE FROM 


WILLIAM TELL FLOUR 



















| Housewives ot The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Family 
should always instst upon 
getting the “William Tell.” 
There ts no other flour to 
equal wt. For sale every- 


Ask for tt, 





where. 















MADE BY 


THE ANSTED & BURK CO., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 

















A Sample Copy 


is an Invitation to 








SUBSCRIBE 












be brief. 


prove it fifty-one times a year. 


If you are not a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer, this sample 
copy is sent you, sir, as an invitation to subscribe. 
too, speaks for itself and makes its own argument; so our appeal shall 
There is no use of false modesty, so let us simply say: We 
are putting out the best farm paper ever published for farmers and 
farm families of the Carolinas, Virginia, and adjoining States— and we 
This is one of the times. 


The sample copy, 















issue. 


$7 J have paid for it.” 





There are some papers you can’t afford to take, and there 
are some papers you can't afford not to take. 
tve Farmer is one you can’t afford not to take. 
expenditure, but an investment, and pays for itself every 


‘*The Progressive Farmer,” says Mr. J. M. Parris—and 
there ave thousands who will echo his sentiment—‘‘has given 
me $100 profit in improved land, crops, and stock for every 


The Progress- 
It is not an 




















We charge a higher rate than 
we give youa better paper. And 
Fill out the following blank with 


and begin getting the paper next 


some other farm papers we know, but 
as to this you may judge for yourself. 
$1 for one year’s subscription, 55 cts. 


for six months—or you may even send 30 cts. in stamps and get the 
paper three months—and if you are not satisfied when your subscription 
expires you may have your last cent back. 

That is all; we take all the risk—and we hope you will kindly fish 
out your pencil, fill up the blank and mail your order to us right away 


week. DO IT NOW. 
















er on 
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When writing advertisers please mention this paper. 





All letters intended for this Department should be addressed 
to ‘‘Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C, 
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A shadow filters from the sky; 
The wide glare cools reluctantly. 


The brown grass flickers; aspen-trees 
Wake and turn, trembling, from 
the breeze; 

Through the hot corn, burned cop- 
per bright, 

Runs a long shiver of delight; 

And, stirred of hope unknown for 
days, 

The fainting world looks up 
prays. 

A rain-drop on a lifted brow; 
Another—and a dozen now. 
Down the long roadway, dust-dry, 


Small scurrying whirlwinds dance 
and die. 
The thunder deepens; done with 
signs, 
The storm comes charging through 
the pines; 
Past fields and flowers on their 
knees, 
Past crouching corn and swaying 
trees— 





Sky-trumpeted and silver-shod, 
The white battalions of God. 


A Summer Storm. 


One hour tempestuous, and then 
The summons to the hills again, 


Like a far challenge to the drouth |Steadily, slowly, quietly, 

A slow word mutters in the south; |The rear guard of the strife goes by; 
|And the forgotten tumult dies 

|}In a soft croon of melodies; 


|A low allegro on the leaves, 


One note’s accompanying from the 
eaves, 

And, like a music heard in dreams, 

The rush of little new made streams, 


and/Far sunset breaks the storm cloud’s 
| 


hold 
And lights the ashen West to gold; 
Window and wall and slender spire 
Flame for a while with answering 
fire. 
A rainbow spans the east’s§ dark 
roof— 
Promise and prophecy and proof. 
Drenched flowers tilt their cups and 
spill 
Slow drops. 
athrill, 
A robin with a sweet refrain 
Lifts thanksgiving for the rain. 


And suddenly, 


|—-Nancy Byrd Turner, in Youth’s 


Companion. 








Dear Aunt Mary: My recipe for 
sauerkraut is original with me, but 
I have used it several years with 
success. I prefer making it in the 
fall; however, it may be made at any 
time. Use..a barrel that will hold 
brine and have it thoroughly clean. 
Cut the cabbage heads and trim as 
for cooking. Sprinkle a layer of 
salt on the bottom of the barrel, 
about one-fourth of an inch thick. 
Throw cabbage into the barrel and 
then chop them up very fine until 
you have a layer of cabbage about 
three inches deep; then put in an- 
other layer of salt. Continue this 
way until the vessel is full, or until 
the supply of cabbage is exhausted, 
letting the last layer be salt. Puta 
weight of boards held down by 
stones on top of the kraut; and if a 
sufficiency of brine to completely 
cover the cabbage has not risen by 
the next day, add a little water. Keep 
it well covered with brine and a cloth 
tied tightly over the top of the bar- 
rel. Set the barrel in a cool place. 
To prepare for use, take out the 
amount you wish to use at one time 
and wash in warm water, changing 
the water if it should be too salty; 
and then boil the same as cabbage. 
I hope Mr. Dean will be as successful 
with this method of preserving cab- 
bage as I have been. 
MRS. A. M. ARMOUR. 


Use Jars for Kraut. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I will try 
to give a recipe for making sauer- 
kraut, asked for by Simpson Dean. 
When making sauerkraut in July and 
August, I find six-gallon jars are best 
to use, as they hold the liquor and 
can be tied with doth and heavy 
brown paper (secured 
much better than kegs or barrels. 
The past few years I used a six-gal- 
lon jar and have experienced no 
trouble with leakage or water dry- 
ing out or from the green fly. 

First take off all outside leaves of 
cabbage, shred them, leaving out 
stalks. In the bottom of jar, sprin- 





kle a half cup of corn-meal with one 


from flies) | 


More Preserving Recipes. 


Three Letters on Sauerkraut, One of Which is a German Recipe.—Sweet 
Pickle Peaches, Watermelon Preserves. 


spoon of salt. Lay carefully over 
this some outside leaves of eabbare; 
then put in two or three gallons of 
shredded cabbage and begin to maul. 
A hard wood maul is best. Beat in 
the center. The cabbage will fall to 
center. When the juice rises, put in 
more cabbage and beat again. Each 
time sprinkle a little salt. -One tea- 
cup of salt is sufficient for six gal- 
lons. When the jar is filled and the 
water from cabbage covers it well, 
spread a few outside leaves over it, 
then a thick cloth, put a lid on the 
jar, and tie closely with a good cloth 
and paper. Put a weight on top af- 
ter it is tied, either two bricks or a 
rock. Sprinkle some lime over the 
paper top. Keep ina cool place. In 
three weeks the kraut will be ready 
to use; but I seldom open mine un- 
til cold weather, as I usually have so 
much else to cook. 
only in winter. I have four jars 
made two weeks ago( the first of 
July); have them in a dark corner in 
the meat-house, in a large box with 
salt packed around them. 
MES. S. TF. S. 


German Way to Make Sauerkraut. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have a German 
friend who gave me the following: 
A bucketful of shredded cabbage 
placed in a stone jar, then a layer of 
salt sprinkled lightly over the cab- 
bage, continuing alternately with 
salt and cabbage until the jar is full. 
Then pour one quart of good vinegar 
over all. Press down the cabbage 
with a weight, cover and keep in a 
cool place. This can be made either 
in summer or fall. 

I have had such fine success in fol- 
lowing the putting up of tomatoes 
whole from the recipes given in The 
Progressive Farmer, that I hope this 
may prove as good to Mr. Dean. 

MRS. WM. R. LAYMAN. 


Sweet Peach Pickles. 
Dear Aunt Mary: I see in your 
valuable paper so many good recipes 





that I thought I would give my way 
of making sweet peach pickle, which 





We need kraut . 
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ter methods are in the field. 


Thus writes a good woman (who 
week’s Home Circle. 


their children.” 
When we learn 


the same labor. 


that should keep a mind healthy 








SOME THOUGHTS THAT HAVE COME A-VISITING. 


‘Take Them Into Your Mind and Give Them Hospitable 
Entertainment---They May Prove a Blessing. 
Better methods in the household are just as important as bet- 
They will save labor, make food 
more wholesome, and promote good health. 


“I left the farm for twenty years to educate my children.” 


Let us work together to make farm-life 
so full of the best there is in life, including education, that it 
will not be necessary for people to ‘‘move to town to educate 


One great object of all our study is to learn to work more 
efficiently, to do our work with less labor or do more work with 


our work more and enjoy life more. 


Researches relative to progressive farming make a literature 


is now sixty years old) in this 


these things we will then enjoy 


and young a long time. 











I think your Home Circle readers 
will like. Make a syrup of three 
pounds of sugar and one quart of 
vinegar. Prepare the peaches by 
peeling them and sticking three or 
four cloves in each peach; then drop 
them in the syrup while boiling and 
let come to the boiling point again, 
place in jars and seal. 
MRS._K. W. C. 


Watermelon Rind Preserves. 

Dear Aunt Mary: Here is my 
recipe for making watermelon rind 
preserves. Cut all the red from the 
inside and peel the green from the 
outside of the rind, with a sharp 
knife. Then cut into small pieces 
and boil in clear water until tender, 
then take out and drain the water 
from them. Next weigh them. To 
every pound of the rind use one and 
one-half pounds of sugar. Make a 
syrup of the sugar and water and 
drop the rind into the boiling syrup 
and into this slice lemons. Use two 
selmons to a gallon of preserves. 
Boil until the rind looks clear and 
the syrup is thick. Place in jars 
while hot and make sure to have 
sufficient syrup to cover them, and 
then seal. 

ANOTHER FARMER GIRL. 





MORE WAYS TO SERVE CAR- 


ROTS. 


They May be Stewed to Flavor Soups 
and Also Make Excellent Pickles. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I give you two 
more ways of preparing carrots: 

To prepare carrots for the table, 
scrape the outside off them, slice 
lengthwise, leaving out the hard, 
woody centers which often come dur- 
ing a dry season. Boil in clear salt 
water until tender, then add a little 
sweet milk, butter and pepper; stew 
until thoroughly done. 

Soup made of turnips and Irish po- 
tatoes, with carrots added, is much 
relished as a winter dish. 

MRS. 8: T. Ss, 





Dear Aunt Mary: ToS. C. W., T] 
would say, pickle your carrots as | 
follows: 

Scrape and wash them in cold wa-| 
ter, slice cross-wise, throw them into} 
a kettle of boiling water and boil 
about three-fourths of an hour, or} 
until tender. Drain, put in a jar} 
and cover with cold vinegar, adding | 
a slice of onion, two bay leaves, and | 
a teaspoonful of celery seeds. 

I also stew carrots and use them | 
to flavor soups, and they may also be| 
made into marmalade; but space will | 
not permit me to give recipes for all | 
at this time. | 
MRS. A. M. ARMOUR. | 





How to Can Corn. 
Dear Aunt Mary: I send you a 
recipe for canning corn. It is excel- 


lent and reliable, and the corn put 
up this way is fine for pudding, frit- 
ters, and kindred dishes. This is the 
recipe: 

Take the corn when well filled 
and while tender, throw in scalding 
water a few minutes to stop the 
milk. Then cut from the cob, add 
1 cup of salt to 13 of corn. Boil 
until just done and tender. Can 
while hot. Too much boiling har- 
eens it. This keeps well. 

MRS. G. W. HARDY. 

Mecklenburg Co., Va. 





Staying Young on the Farm. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Enclosed please 
find some recipes asked for in a re- 
cent Progressive Farmer. I feel 
that I want to do all I’m able to 








make the paper a success. I left the 
farm for twenty years to educate my 
children. I am now an old woman of 
sixty, my children all grown and 
scattered over five States. I’ve come 
home to end my last days quietly on 
the farm. My husband and I are 
working hard in our declining years, 
as the labor we have is so unreliable: 
We have a fine garden of a variety of 
vegetables and a variety of fruits. 
We keep in touch with all the latest 
improved methods on_ everything 
practiced at Experiment Stations of 
several States. te 


A quiet little farm home is a 
pleasant place for an elderly couple 
to pass their declining years, and 
when they try to keep up with the 
progress of the day, they retain their 
youth to a surprising degree years 
after most persons stop having a 
youthful feeling. Researches rela- 
tive to progressive farming make lit- 
erature that should keep a mind 
healthy and young a long time. 

AUNT MARY. 





Sincere’s Recipe Made Good Pre- 
serves. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I have just fin- 
ished making my watermelon rind 
preserves, following Sincere’s recipe 
to the letter. They are quite a suc- 
cess; the best I ever made. 

I do enjoy Sincere’s letters and 
miss them when she fails to write. 
She has such an original way of ex- 
pressing her ideas. Cc. M. 


Editorial Comment: We solicit for 
this department only those recipes 
that are true and tried and usually 
expect them, when carefully follow- 
ed, to work out successfully; still we 
are always glad to hear that our 
Home Circle recipes have been tried 
and found useful. It makes it easier 
for the writers to send additional 
recipes and encourages the timid to 
try with confidence those that are 
printed. 


1842—1908 





Buy your Piano from the 
time-honored firm of 


Ula. MS 


the Southern Piano Manu- 
facturer and secure the 
piano of pianos. 











A POST CARD WILL BRING 
ONE OF OUR SALESMEN 
TO SEE YOU. 











Convenient Terms if Desired. 


CHAS. M. STIEFF 


Manufacturer of the Stieff and 
Shaw, the Pianos with the 
sweet tone. 














SOUTHERN WAREROOM: 
5 West Trade Street, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 



















You really get that much piano 
value free by joining our club now 
forming. Our wonderful club plan of 
piano selling makes it easier toown a 
piano than to want forone. You can 
join a club and have a magnificent 
piano sent to your home atonce. You 
have the use and enjoyment of it while 
you are paying for it in little sums as 
the club matures. In a short time you 
own a beautiful piano that would cost 
you not less than $400 anywhere else. 

By making and selling in lots of one 
hundred instead of a single piano atatime, 
we can furnish our members with a really 
genuine $400 New Scale Ludden & Bates 
Piano for $287—a cash saving of $113. 


ers at this price. 


New 
Scale 


tee for a lifetime. 
balanced scale, as perfect as skill can make it. 
Genuine ivory keys. 
eye maple. 
grade of pianos. 


outright present of the unpaid balance. 


scarf go with each piano. 





Dept. 


Of course, there is but little profit to the mak- 
The profit on one piano is insignifi- 
cant—only by forming a club of one hundred is it worth while. 


The Ludden & Bates 


PIANO 


is a strictly nigh-grade instrument with its price made moderate by our club plan. 
Has special copper-wound and steel strings throughout. 


Beautiful cases of fancy walnut, | mahogany or oak, lined throughout with birds- 
Tone full and rich, with that peculiar 


In case of the death of the head of the family we cancel the club contract and make you an 
The piano then belongs to you absolutely. 
insurance has allowed the completion of many a musical education, and is worth your consideration. 
It is practically an assurance that you will not lose your piano through inability to pay dues. 

Write us at once for an application blank and complete description of different styles of finish. 
In this way youcan make a selection that will delight you. You can leave the question of tone to 
us. We willsee that you get a perfect instrument. 
Write for full information of the club that is now forming. 


LUDDEN & BATES, Southern Music House, 
Y, Savannah, Ga. 











A written guaran- 
Full cabinet grand, 
Double repeating action, with light even touch. 


singing *’ quality found only in the highest 


This free life 


A well made, attractive stool and a beautiful 














PIANOS 


Are especially adapted for the “Southern 
climate. If you buy a MATHUSHEK you 
run absolutely no risk and have a piano that 
will stand by you; what the climate is does 


not matter. Let us send you our catalogue 
telling why it is the best. We will place a 
piano in your home on trial and take your 
old instrument in exchange, CASH OR 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO, 
NEW HAVEN, = CONNECTICUT 

















Every farmer ought to read Prof. 
Massey’s new book 


‘Practical 





Farming.” 


A volume specially prepared to filla 
long felt need, by a well-known writer. 
The science of agriculture is made easy 
to every one. There are chapters on 
the Soil, its origin and conditions; the 
Plant, its structure and Physiological 
functions; Manures and Fertilizers; Till- 
age; Protection of the Soil from Wash- 
ing and Loss: Crop Rotation; Crops and 
Cropping; Practical Horticulture; Fruit 
Culture, etc., etc. A most invaluable 
book, indispensiable alike to the student, 
the practical man and the amateur. 





REGULAR PRIOE, $1.50 NET. 


Our Price: Progressive Farmer, one 
year ($1.00), and “Practical Farm- 
ing’’ ($1.50), both for $2.25, 
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SUBSCRIBERS, WATCH YOUR LABEL 
DA1 


ve 


Watch the date on your label. It tells you when | 


our subscription expires; and to keep The Progres- | 
‘sie f camels up to its present high standard we must 
have renewals promptly in advance. 
time. 


Please remit in | 














‘‘What’s dhe News Sa 








BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND CROPS. 


It is an economic as well as a physical law that 
the processes of recuperation are always slower 
than the processes of destruction, a law that has 
been proving itself for many months. The panic 
passes, but the depression it caused lingers; the 
depression grows less perceptible but the wonted 
vigor and volume of business does not return, 
though all agree that it is in prospect. The feel- 
ing that there will be good harvests of corn and 
cotton throughout the South, give hope of im- 
proved business conditions in all lines of trade. 
All these things can be seen in the near future, 
but for the present there are two or three ele- 
ments of uncertainty which operate against the 
full resumption of business confidence. 

Of course, there is the Presidential election— 
these Presidential campaigns seldom help busi- 
ness—except among the politicians. Then there 
is the uncertainty of prices, especially of cotton. 
Already with the non-revival of business activity 
and the prospect of a good crop there is talk of 
ten cents as a minimum for this season and cot- 
ton rarely sells for more than the minimum fixed 
by those who grow it. 
element of the busi- 
which affects farmers as well as 
other classes, is the threat and efforts of the rail- 
roads to make an increase in already high freight 
This conflict between the railroads and 
their patrons, reaching from the collector’s office 
at every freight station to the Supreme Court of 
the United States does not yet seem near enough 
to its end to have any good effect upon business 
conditions. 


Another unsatisfactory 


ness . situation, 


rates. 


& & 
MAY THE RAILROADS RAISE FREIGHTS AT 
WILL? 


If the railroads may raise their freight rates by 
a change of classification or by other means at 
their own option, then all the Commerce Commis- 


tions go for nothing. What 


cases like 


the ultimate issue 


will be from these now pending in 


Georgia, the public will have to wait and see, but 
whatever it is better that 
this case the five 


the issue, it be known 


quickly. In railroads served 
notice on shippers of advanced 
the first of August. 


to their 


rates to go into 


effect The shippers went in- 


district courts and obtained restraining 
orders, forbidding the roads to enforce the high- 
er rates. The railroads go into the United States 
Circuit Court and get 


which permits them 


the injunction dissolved, 
to charge the higher rates 
just as they had started out to do, but ‘requires 
them to give bond to refund the excess to ship- 
pers if the case goes finally against the railroads. 
It is estimated that the proposed advance will 
levy an additional tax of $500,000 to $1,000,000 
wn year in Georgia alone, to say nothing of other 
States in which the roads operate, an increase 
that looks all the more unreasonable when it is 
shown that the railroads can not only live but 
do thrifty business on existing rates. The point 
is well made that ‘“‘the common carriers have no 
more right to advance rates in times of adversity 
to compensate for loss of tonnage than they have 
to increase the rates during prosperous times in 
order to share in the prosperity of the shipper.” 


es 
“THE DARK AND BLOODY GROUND.” 


The old name of Kentucky—how it clings! 
There ‘was a school election, a dispute, an inti- 
mation of untruthfulness, the instant gleam of 
guns, a duel between neighbors who had been at 
outs for a generation. Three persons are killed 
and several seriously wounded, one of the slain 
being a woman, as was also one of the wounded. 
Another chapter in the bloody record of the land 
of Daniel Boone. But this chapter, bad as it is, is 
vet not so bad as the persistent defiance of law 
perpetrated by the ‘‘night riders’? who do their 
evil work under cover of darkness or other forms 
of concealment. They have carried their maraud- 
ing to such an extent that Governor Wilson has 
been constrained to place soldiers at important 
points to protect peaceable citizens against the 
threats and violence of those night riders, who 
become so open in their defiance that they threat- 
cned even those citizens who allowed the troops 
to be camped upon their property. 
even warned the 


The outlaws 
railroads that there would be 
“trouble” if they permitted the troops to remain 
camped upon their right-of-way. An official of 
the railroad thereupon requested Governor Wilson 
to remove the troops from the company’s right- 
cf-way. The reply of the Governor to this re- 
quest is entirely worthy of a clear-headed and 


courageous Official, as is this ex- 


indicated by 
tract: ‘ 

“There has been an attempt to prevent the 
Commonwealth’s force from performing their du- 
ties by refusing them a place to stay and by mak- 
ing others afraid to let them stay on their prop- 
erty or to sell provisions. Service of the Com- 
monwealth is above private rights, and they can 
take a place to rest and camp without consent, 
after previously tendering compensation, so that 
if your right-of-way is the most suitable place to 
have a camp, it will be the officers’ duty to locate 
there.”’ 

A strong Governor should have the support of 
a strong and determined law-respecting people in 
his efforts to destroy mob-law in his State. The 
name of “the dark and bloody ground” better 
fits the days of the tomahawk, the scalp, and the 
massacre; it has no business in to-day’s history. 

& & 
SENATOR ALLISON, OF IOWA, DEAD. 


Another of the men who belonged to the days 
of Morgan ard Pettus and Blaine and Garfield has 
passed away. Senator W. B. Allison died at his 
home in Dubuque, Iowa, on the 4th of August, in 
the eightieth year of his age. 





sions, and courts, and machinery for regulating 
such affairs between the people and the corpora- 


As early as 18638, 
at the age of thirty-four, he was elected a mem- 


death came it ended for him a continuous service 
of thirty-five years in the United States Senate. 
As be belonged to the dominant party in the Na- 
tional councils all these years and was a strong 
and active participant in the legislation of that 
period the influence of his thought and work up- 
on the Government of the country has been far 
from being of no consequence. His long service 
in planning the revenues and supervising the ex- 
penditures of the Government gave him a splen- 
did mastery of these subjects and with this the 
confidence of his colleagues regardless of party. 
It is not unlikely that Governor Albert Cum- 
mins will be named to succeed Alli- 
son’s seat in the Senate. 


to Senator 





ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE. 


One powerful means of agricultural edu- 
cation is the farmers’ organization or asso- 
ciation. All our dairy, horticultural, poul- 
try, and live stock associations are great 
educators. Farmers blunder when they fail 
to encourage organization. 
of foolish 


Sometimes, out 
notions of independence, 


neglect to unite their forces. 


they 
They are ut- 
terly blind to their best interests when they 


do so. They should encourage organiza- 
tion if for no other reason than for the 


splendid educational advantages that flow 
from it.—President Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
Chapters in Rural Progress, 














There may be some question as to the advisa- 
bility of carrying fall pigs through the winter in 
the North and West because of the cold weather. 
But there is no doubt.in the writer’s opinion as 
to the profit that may be made on the winter pig 
by the Southern farmer who will take the pains 
to provide suitable quarters and rations for these 
mortgage-lifters.—A. L. French. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Any man to succeed grandly must have abso- 
jute faith in his business. So the farmer must 
Lelieve in agriculture. Agriculture cannot attain 
its highest rank unless the men engaged in it be- 
lieve in it most profoundly. They must believe 
that a man can make money in farming. They 
must love the farm life and surroundings. They 
must believe that the best days of agriculture are 
ahead of us, not behind us. They must believe 
that men can find in agriculture a chance to use 
brains and to develop talents and to utilize edu- 
cation. Agricultural education rests on this faith. 
Give us a State filled with such farmers and we 
can guarantee a strong system of 
education.—President Kenyon lL. 
Chapters fn Rural Progress. 


agricultural 
Butterfield, 


WHAT YOU WILL FIND IN THIS WEEK’S 
PAPER. % 

Address to the Farmers’ 

J. BH. Peterson 


Alliance, President 


Caring for Poultry in August, H. B. Geer.... 1¢ 
Correct Color of Rhode Island Reds, Uncle Jo. 14 
Diseases That Attack Ginseng Gardens, W. N. 
Hutt 
Don’t Keep Your Live Stock in Dens of Disease 11 
First Silo in Union County 
Heart-to-Heart Talk to the Farmers of North 
Carolina, President D. H. Hill........... 1 
How to Grow Blackberries 5 
tow to Get the Bevel of a Silo Stave, W. H. 
AUTOM ORO 35 ke ides 6 isles Sele <9. asa ee aw og 11 
How to Can Corn, Mrs. G. W. Hardy........ 7 
It Pays to Finish Products on the Farm 
More About England, Clarence H. 2 
Pickles, Preserves, Carrots, Kraut...... 6 and 7 
Put on Bagging to the Full Limit 3 


man 


The Silo for Getting Full Value From Corn, 
Chas. M. Scherer 


Tobacco Growers Meetings................ 4 
Two Errors in Tobacco Cultivation, C. L. New- 
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Out Among the Fields and the Farmers. 





professor Massey Writes of Things Observed and Subjects Discussed on His 
North Carolina F'armers' Institutes. 


IMPROVEMENT TOO STRONG 
TO TURN BACK. 


Wherever we go in the Piedmont country we 
find that the farmers are wondering why a man 
like Professor Welborn could have come to the 
conclusion that deep plowing and sub-soiling is 
« mistake; for those who have tried it where it 
should be tried have never thought of abandoning 
it. In like manner the farmers who are breeding 
up towards full blooded stock find that they do 
not want to go back to scrubs. The tide of im- 
provement in the treatment of the soil has set in 
in the South and the man who tries to turn it 
back will only be laughed at for his pains. 


5 7 
If WILL PAY TO SHAPE UP THE FARM. 


Traveling through the country we see not only 
live but mainly dead soils, soils from which all 
the humus has been exhausted. And we see few 
fields laid out to cultivate economically. A group 
of bushes here, a gully there, and the man with 
the plow utterly failing to realize that the bushes | 
and gullies are costing him a fine sum in the | 
crops lost that the land should make. We need 
to clean up the bushes and shape the whole up to} 
an increased capacity. 


TIDE OF SOTL 





7d 
A PRIVET HEDGE TRIMMED RIGHT. 


We saw a few days ago the first properly 
pruned hedge of privet. Nearly all the privet 
hedges we see are trimmed in the shape of a 
wall with a flat top. The consequence is that the 
hedge is open and thin at the base, where the 
growth should be more dense than elsewhere. 
The hedge I noticed was wide and dense at the 
base and sloped to a sharp crown along the top. 
There were no open holes in the base of this 
ledge and the sides being more fully exposed to 
the light of the sun do not get hollow as they do 
when trimmed perpendicular. 

& 
PER CENT BARREN! 

While waiting for the train for holding an In- 
stitute one day last week I strolled into a corn- 
field near by. There was a fine growth of corn 
such as one would expect to make not less than 


A CORN-FIELD 40 





ene hundred bushels per acre. But on walking 
through the rows I was surprised to find that 
fully 40 per cent of the plants had no ears on 
them; one of the worst instances of badly bred 
heed I have ever seen; and yet, in all probability, 


Rounds With the 


ter this mowing it all shot up and turned to cheat. 
The poor fellow did not know that it was cheat 
all the time. His wheat was killed and the hardy 
cheat grass was not. Instead of knowing that he 
had sown cheat seed and had gotten what he 
sowed, he jumped to the conclusion that the mow- 
ing had changed wheat into an entirely different 
grass. 

You may sow clean wheat till doom’s day and 
mow it or pasture it and you will never get a 
plant of cheat. 


Now, do not get up and write me that you 
know better. You may think you do, but you 
have merely jumped to the conclusion your facts 
do not warrant. Mowing green wheat will no 
more make it cheat than trimming a mule’s ears 
will make him a horse. 


The cheat seed are so much like small oats 
that one may easily sow them mixed in oats with- 
out noticing them. But, says one, I have sown 
the same lot of seed in spring that was sown in 
fall, and there was no cheat in the spring oats. 
True, and if you had sown with oats in spring 
some seed of timothy or any other grass would 
you expect to find it headed when the oats were 
cut? If you sow cheat seed (a Bromus grass) or 
timothy seed in the early fall it would be perfect- 
ly natural for some of it to bloom the following 
season. But few perennial grasses bloom the 
first season, as a rule, though the annuals do, 
and you cut the oats before the cheat seed you 
sowed in the spring have bloomed. But they will 





be there for grain crops to turn into later. 

The only way to banish these old superstitions 
is to educate the boys and give them accurate 
knowledge of plant life so that they will see the- 
absurdity of the notion, and it will finally die out 
as farmers give more attention to the sowing of 
clean ‘seed. 


At one Institute a wise farmer told me: ‘‘An- 
nounce that I have the money in bank and will 
pay $5 for every stalk of cheat grown from a 
seed of oats or wheat.’’ He will never have to 
pay the money, since the thing is impossible. 


a 


DON’T LET TOBACCO KEEP YOU AND YOUR 
LAND POOR. 


But wherever we go outside the tobacco sec- 
tion we note that there has been a vast improve- 
ment in farming in North Carolina. But the to- 
bacco growers seem to dread any enrichment of 
their land, and when we get into a tobacco grow- 
ing section it is of little use to talk about soil im- 
provement, rotation and legume culture; for they 
all know that they cannot grow tobacco after 
peas and clover, or at least think so, and the 
land keeps poor and the farmer poor, as a rule, 
though even in the tobacco districts there are 
men who are farming well and getting out of 
bondage to the Tobacco Trust. 

If I was farming with tobacco and found that 
it was necessary to keep my land poor in order 
to make tobacco, I would drop tobacco growing 
forever. 

x 7 


I bid the Farmers’ Union God-speed, and wish 
it had been possible for me to accept the invita- 
tion to address them at Lincolnton. 

W. F. MASSEY. 








It Pays to Finish Products on the Farm. 





I was out in Nebraska some years ago studying 
the beet sugar industry, and when. there I went 
around among the farmers, who were mainly Ger- 
man immigrants. Talking with one of them in 
regard to his fine corn crop, I asked what corn 
was selling for. He replied that the elevator 
people were paying twenty-five cents per bushel. 
Y said that I considered that a poor price for 
corn, and the Dutchman said he thought so, too, 
and that he never sold any corn till it walked 
away on four legs of a hog and he never failed 
to get at least fifty cents per bushel. I then said 


|to him that I noticed in the town near by that all 


ihe hams and bacon were cured in Chicago, and 
it seemed to me that he might get still more for 


|his pork by killing and curing at home into a 


| better product than the packing house meat. 


ithe man who owns the field will pick out his seed | 


corn from it next spring and then wonder why 
it is that his land will not make twenty bushels 
of corn per acre when other people make much 
more. He probably attributes the presence of the 
harren stalks in the field this year to dry weath- 
er, or wet weather, or bad luck, instead of under- 
standing that he alone is at fault. I do not know 
who owned the field, but the audience at that 
institute heard about it and I hope the owner 
was one of them. From such a field no one could 
give me corn to plant, no matter how pretty the 
cars might be. The immense loss to the farmers 


all over the land by reason of badly bred seed is | 


surprising, and it is still more surprising that 
men will give so little heed to what they plant. 
At an Institute yesterday a young farmer who 
takes The Progressive Farmer (and it is the 
yOung men everywhere who are catching the new 
ideas) brought in a stalk of corn that had five 
good ears on it and had tried to put out two 
The same man had a cotton plant of un- 
usually fine development and well fruited. He 
Was enthusiastic over his products and I hope is 
only on the threshold in farm improvement. The 


more, 


old men rarely change, and it is to the young men | 


we must look for the advancement of agriculture. 
5 4 
THE CHEAT QUESTION THRASHED OUT ONCE 
MORE. 


At nearly every Institute the old superstition 
about wheat and oats turning to cheat comes up. 
It is altogether impossible to argue with any one 
who has imbibed this notion. 
« letter to-day saying that he knows from experi- 
ence that wheat will turn to cheat. He says that 
lie had a field of wheat that was badly damaged 
by a hard freeze and he concluded to pasture it, 
but finally mowed it off and fed it green, and af- 


He 
seemed to catch the idea at once and said that he 
believed he could get seventy-five cents for his 
corn in this way. I was greatly interested in 
noting how quickly this Western farmer caught 
the idea of carrying the manufacture of his crop 
further. 

And in any part of the country the more we 
use our crops to produce something of greater 
value, the more profit we will have. In the old 
days, the South sold raw products only and de- 
pended on the North for everything manufactured 
from her products, and the North became rich 





One man sent me! 


and powerful at our expense. 


& 

Of course the farmer cannot manufacture his 
cotton fiber. But there is another of the cotton 
farmer’s products which the majority are selling 
raw and getting less for it than they should. This 
is cottonseed. If it pays farmers in the North 
and on the high-priced lands of Europe to buy 
cottonseed meal for feeding, how much better 
would it pay the men who grow it. 

Mt 

Trading the seed at the oil mills for meal and 
hulls and feeding the meal to cattle with an 
abundance of the-forage that every farm can 
grow, and improve in productiveness by the grow- 
'ing, the farmer can vastly increase the profit of 
the cotton crop. He should not try to profit, as 
| some imagine, by feeding meal and hulls as a sole 
ration, for a man will soon find that in this way 
he will be losing cattle. The hulls have some 
food value, but it requires such a strain on the 
|energy of the animal to digest them that they 
should better be used for bedding and an absor- 
bent of manure while the cattle get better forage 
in peavine hay and other roughness. Even when 


one is so situated that he cannot exchange seed 
for meal and hulls to advantage, he can still feed 
| the seed. 


But, said one farmer to me recently: ‘‘I have 
not stock enough to eat up all the seed I pro- 
duce.’’ Of course you have not if you have been 
selling off the farm in a raw state all that you 
can grow on it with the aid of a little 2—-8—2 
fertilizer. But it reminds me of the constant re- 
iteration of the plea for the one-horse farmer. 
The fact is, that there is not a farmer in the 
South who has good health and youth who could 
not get more than one horse if he wanted to, and 
in like manner any man who is growing feed for 
stock can get the stock if he tries. The main 
reason why so few cotton farmers feed cattle is 
simply a disinclination to do anything they are 
unaccustomed to doing. They prefer to stay in 
the old ruts. 

But if every cotton farmer farmed right, im- 
proved his land by a good rotation, raised forage 
in making this improvement and fed all the by- 
products of his farming, the cotton crep would be 
a mint of wealth to every one who practiced this, 
for properly utilized cotton is the greatest money 
crop any people ever had. The farming indicated 
means, also, using only the best seed. 

& 

Then in carrying the raw product of our farm- 
ers into a more valuable product an example is 
shown in the dairy, and what North Carolina can 
do in this line has been well shown by many and 
should be by more. Mr. Parker tells well how 
one man is getting this manufactured product. 
And have you ever noticed that when a farmer 
has a lot of live stock on his place he is always 
a more prosperous farmer than the man who has 
only mules for working cotton and goes without 
cream for his coffee because he does not want to 
bother with cows? But that class always find 
that ‘‘farmin’ don’t pay.’’ W. F. MASSEY. 





WINTER PASTURE—CRIMSON CLOVER—BUR 
CLOVER. 

Topping cotton, as I have said, may not do any 
harm, but I doubt that it does any good or in- 
creases the crop. I would say to Mr. Horne that 
he can get nothing better for winter pasture than 
crimson clover sown early enough to cover the 
ground before cold weather. Mix some rye with 
it, and if the clover fails, you will have the rye, 
though it is a poor substitute for clover. 

To Mr. Carlisle I would say that the only clover 
suitable for Greene County is the annual crim- 
son clover which is a winter-growing crop. Send 
to the Alexander Seed Company, Augusta, Ga., 
for the seed of bur clover. This is a good plant 
for the improvement of the soil, but of little 
value for anything else. Of crimson clover sow 





fifteen pounds of seed per acre. 
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“BREEDERS 
DIRECTORY” 














AF VALLEY 


VIEW FARM 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FOR SALE 





Why buy Breeding Stock in the Northern and 
Western States when you can buy just as good 


=~ in North Carolina and save heavy Express bills? 





OAKWOOD FARM 


Jersey Cattie 
and 
Berkshire Hiogs 
87 cows produced in 1907 14175 
lbs. butter, or an average of 383 
lbs. per, cow; 30 of the herd made an average of 
over 400 lbs. My herd was tested by a represen- 
tative of the U. S. Dairy Dept. Ihave no cows 
for sale, but a nice lot of young stock from 
these cows. The older heifers are bred to Em- 
inent X now at the head of my herd. Heisa 
on of the famous Eminent sold at auction for 
10,000. If you want cows that pay a profit, 


Write and get prices. 
Newton, N. C. 


R. L. Shuford, :: 











BERKSHIRES 


Spring Pigs at low prices by Lee Premier, 
King Hunter. Send in your order 
before too late. 


POULTRY 


From one month old to partridge size for 
sale. Barred and White Rocks, Brown 
and White Leghorns. 


JERSEYS 


We are offering for sale at prices low for 
quality—15 choice heifers, 5 being bred. 
4 bulls, 3 of which are out of 
tested dams. 


All Prices Unusually Attractive. 
Biltmore Farms, :: 





# TI will sell 50 Shropshire and Southdown ewes. 
Special price on lots of 10 ormore. A fine lot 
pure bred Ram Lambs large enough for service 
tpanic prices. Also pure bred Hereford cows 


i for the price. 


I will appreciate your order, and am sure 

you will be pleased with the Stock. 

W. E. SHIPLEY, 
Valle Crucis, N. Cc. 








The Aberdeen Angus 


breed of cattle has furnished the highest 
priced carload of steers (In America)every 
“ee Save one for seventeen years. 

Home Farm is headquarters in 
south 1 og cattle of this wonderful market 
topping breed. Our cnief stock bull is a 
brober or Gay Lad that was champion 
butl of America during 1895-96, and later 
sold at $3050.00. 


A. L. FRENCH, Propr., 
. R. F. D., 2, Byrdville, Va. 
Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 

















Sunnyside -:- Berkshires 


Boars in service, Dominant, sired by Premier 
Longfellow; Peerless Premier, grandson of 
Lord Premier 50001 and of Premier Longfellow; 
imported Hightide Commons, one of the great- 
est boars that ever crossed the Atlantic. Sows 
equally good, of the very best blood and breed- 
inginall thecountry. Pigs for sale at reason- 
able prices. 

. Headquarters for Aberdeen- Angus Cattle. 


W. R. WALKER, Union, S. C. 








ARROWHEAD FARM. 

Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheep, Poland Chinas, 
of the best breeding. 

Sam’l B. Woods, :: Charlottesville, Virginia. 








POLAND CHINAS 


Biltmore, N. C. 
AND 


8 
MAMMOTH BLACKS $ 


I have more male pigs than I can 
mate and for a few days will sell 
at $8.00 each, former price $10. 
These are very fine and will go 
quick. Cash with order. Refer- 
ence Bradstreet and Dunn’s Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


John A. Young, 
Greensboro, N. C. 




















My New List is Free 


Twelve Southdown and Hampshire rams, $17.- 
50 each; forty Southdown ewes, $12.50 each; fif- 
ty select lambs; forty reg. Shorthorns; pure- 
bred and grade Angora Goats and Kids, $4.00 to 
$10.00 each; forty broken fox hounds, young 
dogs and pups. 

WRITE FOR NEW LIST. 


J. D. STODGHILL, : : Shelbyville, Ky. 





—IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey 49% — Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black a. mDogs : : 3: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C, Brown 
Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin Bantams 
—and Eggs in season, address OPEN VIEW 


FARMS, Robt. L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C. 













Cole: The Kind that wiil| 


————— drive your Hogs, your 
Sheep, r your Cattle. The useful and 
faitnted PAR DOG. Our stock is the best 
that intelligent breeding can produce. Pup- | 
pies for sale, males, $10; females, $8. We sup- | 


ply full and correct pedigree, and copy of | 


the book, when requested. ‘*The Useful Col- | 
lie and How to Make Him So,” with each | 


puppy. We ship promptly upon receipt of 
price. 


VINECREST FARM KENNELS, 
FALLS CHURCH, VA. 


DON’T BUY DUROCS 


From cheap, inexperienced breeders; order 
from the old reliable firm 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Mulberry, Tenn., 
one of the oldest breeders in the South. 60 head 
of 10 to 12 weeks old pigs now ready to hip. 
Write for prices. 





Large English Berkshires, Choice Pigs, 
Ready to ship from Imported Stock. 
D. L. FARRIOR, - - Raleigh, N. C. 








TOBACCO FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay, steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. Dan- 
ville Tobacco Co., Box A 44, Danville, Va. 


GOOD HONEST MONEY 


And You Get Your Pay Every Night 














Do you want to make some good honest 
money and get your pay every night? 
Write a line—a postal will do—to speci- 
al circulation manager of 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


And he will ~ you how. Worms look- 
| ing into, H H $3 

















All letters to advertisers should 





| becarefully addressed. It ts tm- 
| bortant to give the box, street 
| number or department in answer- 
ing advertisements, Always state 
that you saw the advertisement in 


| The Progressive Farmer. 
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Silo the Only Way to Get Full Value out 
of Your Corn. 


There is Much Loss in Feeding Shredded Product, Owing to Failure of 
Animals to Digest It—Nearly Half Feeding Value of Corn is in Leaves, 
Stalks, and Shucks and Silo is Only Sure Way to Save it for You. 


Messrs. Editors: I think my farm 
well adapted to stoek raising. I have 
about 75 acres of river bottom, 
most of it in cultivation except about 
ten acres of pasture. Then I have 
about ten acres of swamp and upland 
pasture. I am debating as to wheth- 
er I shall shred corn for feed or 
whether I will prepare and provide 
ensilage. Any information on this 
line will be appreciated. We read 
your paper with interest, and are 
carefully noting all information as to 
intensive farming and stock raising. 

THOMAS J. RAMSAUR. 


Editorial Answer: The claim is 
often made in favor of shredded corn 
stover, that the shredded form of 
fodder will be more palatable and 
less will be wasted. The claim seems 
plausible, but real tests do not show 
there is much in favor of shredding 
corn stover, not enough to pay for 
shredding it. It is difficult in a moist 
climate to keep shredded fodder 
from molding. This objection might 
be overcome by mixing the shredded 
fodder with straw, but the increased 
expense still makes the shredding of 
doubtful value. Furthermore, some 
authorities claim that the lower por- 
tions of the stalks when very large 
and coarse do not have enough feed 
value to pay for the energy required 
by the animal to digest them. The 
shorter pieces found in shredded 
fodder will absorb manure more 
quickly and can be scattered on land 
more easily than long pieces of 
stalks, whether the distribution of 
manure is done by hand or by a ma- 
nure spreader. <A _ grower of live 
stock should carefully consider the 
value of the manure produced, but in 
spite of that it is doubtful that the 
gain from shredding dry fodder is 
large enough to pay for the extra 
cost and trouble. 


Fodder Pulling Doesn’t Pay. 


Rearly half the feeding value of 
the corn plant is in the _ stover 
(leaves, stalks and shucks), which 
constitutes the cheapest dry rough 
forage on most farms. An acre of 
corn that will yield twenty-five bush- 
els will yield about a ton of stover. 
The expensive and wasteful habit of 
pulling the corn blades and reducing 
thereby yield of grain should not be 
practiced. On this point there is no 
difference of opinion among those 
who have studied carefully made 
tests on the subject, while there may 
be differences of opinion as to wheth- 
er it will pay to shred corn fodder if 
the shredding machinery does not at 
the same time husk the corn. 


Silo Problems. 


Not as much is known about the 
building and the use of silos in the 
South as it is likely that we shall 
know a little later; but, as far as 
present information goes, it seems 
that a six-inch single cement wall 
constructed with the proper rein- 
forcements can be built about as 
cheaply as a wood wall and will give 
fully as good results. <A well built 
cement silo should last for many 
years, probably long after the build- 
er is dead and forgotten. It may be 
that the acids in the ensilage will 
have a bad effect on the cement and 
might reduce the length of useful- 
ness of the silo, but the inside may 
be cheaply washed with tar to pre- 
vent the acid from injuring the ce- 
ment. 





What many will ccnsider the worst 
thing about a silo is the cost of 
building it and of buying machinery 
for making ensilage; but if one owns 
his own farm and has reason to be- 
lieve that he can win out with dairy 
cows or beef cattle, he will find an in- 
vestment in a silo and the necessary 
machinery a good one. It will enable 
him to save his feed in spite of un- 
favorable weather and in a form that 
is both palatable and productive of 
the best results and furnish succu- 
lent feed at any season. The cost of 
hauling silage corn from the field 
and putting it in the silo will range 
from forty-five to eighty-five cents 
per ton, according to the manage- 
ment and the distance the crop is to 
be hauled. 


Co-operative Methods Suggested. 


If two or more farmers in the 
same neighborhood will own machin- 
ery together for cutting silage, and if 
each knows the other will do his part 
in caring for the machinery, this 
may get around one trouble that 
keeps many from using silage. It 
may be that a farmer can rent an en- 
gine to run his cutter, if he has a 
cutter, and keep down expense some- 
what in that way. If there were 
enough silos in a neighborhood to 
warrant it, a man who owned machin- 
ery and made contracts to do the 
work for those having the silos could 
do well for himself and everybody 
else interested. 
then be responsible for the machin- 
ery and his helpers would work with 
the machinery long enough to get the 
very best results from it. 

Before embarking in such an en- 
terprise, a man should secure from 
his State Experiment Station and 
from the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington all bulletins that 
treat kindred matters, so that he 
may be able to act as his circum- 
stances may require. 

Cc. M. SCHERER. 





Foamy Cream is Too Thin or Too 
Sweet. 


Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 
through this week’s paper what ails 
my cream. I keep milk cool and 
vessels clean. Clabber is firm, taste 
is all right, the smell good. But, 
when churning, the milk and cream 
becomes foamy and butter won’t col- 
lect. You may churn two hours and 
it remains the same. Cows go in the 
woods, and are fed on shorts, meal, 
and hulls. The milk has been this 
way two days. I have been making 
six pounds of butter a week off of 
two common cows. 

MRS. S. C. PEEDIN. 


(Answer by Prof. John Michels, A. 
& M. College, Raleigh, N. C. 


When cream foams during churn- 
ing and the butter particles fail to 
collect you have proof that the 
cream is either too thin or too sweet, 
or both. Rich, well soured eream 
never foams, neither will the butter 
particles from such cream fail to col- 
lect. 





Don’t be afraid to use the dips for 
destroying vermin on your cattle and 
hogs. They will like it better in 
summer, and no chill is likely to 
follow its use. 





Difficulty is good for man.—Ed- 
mund Burke. 


One man _ would. 
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Suggestions in 


Put the Silo on 


Silo Building. 


a Good Foundation: of Brick or Concrete—How to 


Get the Right Bevel for the Staves and Put Them Together. 


Messrs. Editors: I send a diagram 
showing how to get the proper bev- 
el for the staves for a silo. I would 
puild the silo on a foundation of 
prick or eoncrete not less than a foot 
high. A foundation built of small 
stones and cement does not cost a 
big sight and you don’t have to have 
a dollar-a-day mason to do the job. 

But to come back to the diagram. 
If you are going to build a silo 16 
feet across, take a ten-foot strip of 
some kind and drive two nails 
through it eight feet apart. Then 
get a plank 8 or 10 inches wide, 9 
or 10 feet long; set one of the nails 
near the end of the plank so it will 





not move, then with the other end 
of the lath strike a circle across the 
board; then pull out this nail and 
drive it through again at a distance 
from the first hole equal to the 
thickness of your stave. This will 
make two lines, one representing the 
inside and the other outside of the 
silo. 

Now get a straight-edged board 
that will reach from your’. center 
mark across both circles; put the 
edge at the center dot and let it lay 
across the circle. Now with a knife 
mark across these circles then meas- 
ure on the outer circle the width of 
stave, then bring straight-edge to 
this mark, keeping the other end at 
the center mark. Then with the 
knife mark beside the straight-edge 
across the circles. This will give you 
the exact bevel of the stave, and if 
they are cut true they will fit and 
form a true circle. 

A 16-foot circle—that is, 16 feet 
in diameter—is 50.2656 feet in cir- 
cumference. If you multiply this by 
12 it will give you 603.1872 inches. 
Then if your staves are four inches 
wide on the inside it will take 150 
4 inches wide and one about 3% 
inches wide; but if you will use 151 
staves it will not be much over 16 
feet inside. 

I have put up a lot of structures 
of this kind and prefer to have the 
staves sawed with a tolerably fine 
saw; it does not leave ridges as a 
planer does unless it is very nicely 
adjusted. By using a saw with a 
tilting table, it can be set to cut the 
exact bevel. If you can’t get this, 
put a strip under one side of the 
stave, to raise it to the proper angle. 
Now if you use stuff 2 inches thick 
for the staves it will take a hoop 
51.3128 feet long to go around it. 
When putting them together I set 
up the first stave and plumb it; then 
brace it firmly from three sides and 
go ahead and put up the staves, toe- 
nailing them together, and never put 
on a hoop until the staves are all 
together. W. H. TURRENTINE. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





The First Silo in Union County. 


Is there a single solitary silo in 
your county? If not, when are you 
going to celebrate the completion of 
the first one? Such an event is now 
interesting the farmers of Union 
County, N. C., and for the informa- 
tion and stimulation of others to do 
likewise we are glad to copy this 


from the Monroe Journal of July 
28th: 


“The next great step of progress 
in the agricultural line in Union 
County will be the raising of more 
live stock, and live stock calls for 
more forage, and more forage neces- 
sitates forage. The Pineland Dairy, 
owned by Messrs. Williams and Fer- 
guson, are just completing the first 
silos ever built in the county. 





“They are putting up two silos, of 


a preservative. Feeding is immedi- 
ately begun from the top, and as the 
mass gets lower in the big tub, there 
are doors along down the side from 
which to lift *t out. <A dairy cow 
will eat about 35 pounds per day and 
it is the best feed known. 

“Messrs. Williams and Ferguson 
have bought a cutter and blower 
and a twelve horse-power gasoline 
engine, and soon will begin the work 
of filling the great tubs from the 
fields of green corn which they now 
have growing.”’ 





To Cure Pawing—Remedy for Fistula 
and Poil Evil. 


Messrs. Editors: In reply to your 
correspondent I suggest the follow- 
ing to keep his horse from pawing: 

Take a piece of plank one inch 





farm home. 
supply of pure air. 


‘sanitary conditions. 


essary to vitality. 


conditions. 


time until it would reappear. 


easy. 


back again. 
beginning.—Wallace’s Farmer, 





DON’T KEEP YOUR LIVE STOCK IN DENS OF 
DISEASE. 


Human beings are wonderfully like cattle and other live 
stock; or, to put it in another way, the live stock in the barn- 
yard are in many respects wonderfully like the inhabitants of the 
If either is to be healthy it must have a plentiful 
Neither can thrive without sunlight. 
of them are the prey of bacterial diseases. 
unsanitary home will be delicate. 
sunshine daily will never grow up to a vigorous manhood. Dark- 
ness is death; sunlight is life, whether in the stable or the house. 

Every now and then someone rises and asks: 
power of life and death over live stock is in the hand of man, are 
not diseases such as tuberculosis banished from the farm? 
seem to forget that these diseases are spread largely through un- 
They forget also that in the home among 
human beings as soon as the doctors are able to control one form 
of disease, another form puts in its appearance. 
at a loss for means for killing off weaklings; and the great aim 
both in the home and in the barn-yard. is to develop vitality. 
This can be done only by furnishing the conditions that are nec- 


We hear a great deal nowadays of the impurities in milk, 
and the demand is very much decreased, or at least is not as 
great as it should be, because of these suggestions of unsanitary 
There is a demand in the cities for the testing of all 
herds of dairy cows, and the slaughter 
They seem to forget that the spread of this disease is determined 
almost entirely by the sanitary conditions, and that if every tu- 
berculous animal were wiped out from one city or county, and 
the unsanitary conditions maintained, it would be a very short 


The place to begin anything is at the commencement; and 
the commencement of this reform should be in providing for 
every home an abundance of pure air, sunlight and nutritious 
food. This being done, the work of eradicating tuberculosis, 
while difficult, as it must always _ be, 
Without it we are like the fabled Sisyphus, rolling a stone 
with much labor to the top of the mountain, only to have it roll 
In everything the right place to commence is at the 
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a hundred and thirty tons capacity 
each, under the direction of Mr. J. 
T. Eaton, of the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Govern- 
ment is encouraging the use of silos 
so much that it keeps men out for 
the purpose of giving instruction to 
those who wish to erect them. Mr. 
Eaton puts up the most approved silo 
known to dairymen. And it is a 
very simple thing. There are two 
huge upright cylinders, made of 
wood, standing 32 .feet high and 16 
feet in diameter, resting on a cement 
base. The framing is of 2x4 scant- 
ling, double ceiled inside with heart 
weatherboarding and made air-tight. 
When the corn has passed just be- 
yond the roasting-ear stage, it is cut, 
hauled to the silo, cut by a machine, 
and by an elevator emptied—corn, 
fodder, stalk, cob and all—into the 
silo. Nothing whatever is put in as 





thick, twelve inches wide and three 
feet long. Bore two. holes in one 
end, in which fasten a piece of rope 
or leather, looped and long enough 
to reach below the knees when sus- 
pended from the neck. After putting 
it over the neck, fasten it on each 
side to a surcingle. A rope will an- 
swer, fastened around the body to 
prevent falling over the head when 
grazing, etc. Mr. Norwood will find 
this device effective. I write advised- 
ly, invented it thirty years ago and 
have never known it to fail. 

While writing, I will give a remedy 
for fistula, poll evil, etc., on horses, 
which you can publish for the bene- 
fit of your subscribers: 

One part tincture of cantharides, 
One part spirits of turpentine, two 
parts fish oil. Mix well and thor- 


oughly saturate the hair on the part 


LXCLUSIVE 
arr 
Tube: 


DURABILITY 


When you buy a Tubular you can 
rest assured it will last your lifetime, 
and then be good for another 25 years 
or more. 


Tubulars are the cheapest 
Separators made 


simply because they last the longest 
and do the most satisfactory work. 
We proved this by a ‘Fifty Year 
Test’ The total cost of repairs was 
| 75c—total time of adjusting, 10 min- 
utes—total time of oiling, 8 minutes, 
and at the end the machine showed 
practically no wear and good for 
another 50 years. 
Let us send you 
Catalog No. 283; 
contains full ac- 
count of this 
‘“*Durability 
Test” —a postal 
will bring it pre- 
paid. It proves 
our 28 years of 
experienceis the 
best guarantee you can get in your 
separator purchases. ; 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., 
West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., San Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Ill. 





























Harness 


The old harness will do #N 
double service if you treat 
it now and then witha 
softening application of 








Made specially to preserve 
harness leather. Lasts a 
long time without dryin 
out. Gives a fine, blac 
finish. Just what every- 
one needs who keeps 4 
driving horse. Made by 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 


A. MAGAZINE 


? FREE 


Send no money. Just P| 
What do yOUjname and address and we 
will send you & CO ft our 
new Magazine te) er- 
want to know esting articles and informa- 
tion. It will appeal to you, no 





? matter where you are o 
6 where you may be. If you are 
dissatisfied with your present 


‘ay |POsition;: if you want to move 
Where do VOUl|to a new section of the coun- 


bed tiene at t ~~ 
se. au want to 
want to go you d just what you 
; ‘want to know abont it in its 
? helpful pages and it wont co 


ou acent. Just a letter as 
will 


D tec that’ you mention what 
0 you wanticd t of a business you de- 


sire, or what size farm you 
to buy a farm are searching for and in what 
state you wish to locate. Just 


1 tell us what you want as we 
or business send the Magazine free only 
? to people who give us this in- 
§ formation. If you want to 


buy a farm or business any- 
where, if you desire to move 
Ask us to another state orcity, write 
“4 at once ant ree us what re 

want and where you wan 
It costs you {and let us send you FREE 
our elegant Magazine. Ad: 
dress onard Darbyshire, 
Inc., Dept.gp Rochester, N.Y, 











necessary. If the swelling does not 
subside in three days, apply as be- 
fore. This remedy I have tested for 
the past twenty-five years, and have 
not known it to fail when applied in 
time. It does not make a sore, nor 
remove the hair. 








affected, rubbing the part being un- 


L. PALMER. 
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Field Selection of Seed Corn and Cotton 


How it Pays Both in Quantity and Quality of Yield—And the Enterpris- 
ing Breeder of Corn and Cotton Can Usually Get Profitable Prices for 


His Seed. 


Messrs. Editors: In going over 
our country I see many fields of corn 
that might have been made better 
if those cultivating them had read 
a good farm paper, and learned how 
important it is to select and plant 
good seed. 


Select Your Corn on the Stalk. 


We have made a specialty for 
several years of selecting our seed 
corn direct from the fields instead 
of the old way from the cribs in 
the spring. We think it would be 
best to plant a separate tract for 
seed corn, but this habit we have not 
gotten into yet. But for years we 
have been going over our fields and 
selecting at pulling time from sueh 
stalks as we liked best our seed for 
the following year, but of late since 
we have learned the value of the 
stalks made into stover we just go 
over our fields and cut out the stalks 
that suit us, and have them stacked 
up separately from the rest, and it 
makes no difference how big an ear 
is nor how nice the stalk we never 
take it for seed unless there are two 
or more ears to the stalk. We have 
kept this up continuously till our 
neighbors have seen the effect of it, 
and not a few of them have every 
spring been paying us $2.00 per 
bushel for their seed corn. 


A Good Habit to Fall Into. 


I would like for more of our farm- 
ers to adopt this plan of selecting 
their seed corn in the field, from the 
fact that it will pay them well to do 
so. They will get well repaid for the 
extra work done, and while it is not 
so much trouble as one would think 
there is long money in, it, and if they 
will try it they will find out that this 
is true. Once in the habit of saving 
seed corn in this way means the 
continuance of the habit, and a good 
habit, too, it will be to fall into. 
From our gardens and truck patches 
we select our best specimens to get 
seed from; that being true, why is 
it not as important to get good seed 
corn by selecting it direct from the 
fields? 


The Kind of Stalk to Choose. 


Our method is not to get the corn 
from the stalks that are too high or 
two low, but from those of medium 
height and well formed stalks. As I 
have heretofore said, by our method 
of selecting seed corn, we have made 
a great improvement in our corn, 
both as to quality and yield per acre. 
Since we began this method of saving 
seed corn, we have many times been 
able to find stalks with from four to 
eight good ears on them, and in the 
outset it was our method to save 
only the stalks that had large num- 
bers of ears, but latterly we are in- 
clined to admire very much those 
that have as many as four good ears. 


Any Farmer Can Improve His Corn. 


Any farmer can select his seed 
corn in the way we select ours, and if 
kept up will pay a good dividend. It 
makes ‘no difference what kind of 
corn a farmer has, the thing to do is 
to improve it, or get some of the im- 
proved kind and keep it improved by 
still improving it by systematic selec- 
tion of seed. Not only can our farm- 
ers make a larger yield of corn by 
careful selection of seed but they can 
improve all kinds of crops by select- 
ing the best seed direct from the 
stalk. 


The Same Rules Apply to Cotton. 


While this article is intended for 
the improvement of our corn, still it 
vill not be amiss to say that the same 


practice. 


| able 





method practiced by us in selecting 
our seed corn, we have practiced 
with our cotton, and while it has 
not been quite as satisfactory, yet 
we have done fairly well. This year 
we have some experiments in opera- 
tion which up to the present indicate 
much improvement. 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY. 





SOME USES OF A LAND ROLLER 


How It Will Help in Dry Weather 
and Also Facilitate the Use of the 
Other Implements Afterwards, 


Messrs. Editors. The great bene- 
fits to be gained by the proper and 
judicious use of the roller is little 
understood and appreciated, judg- 
ing from the rarity of its use. 

Conserving the moisture in fresh- 
ly plowed land in dry weather; and 
conditioning the soil for after-cultiva- 
tion; facilitating the use of the mow- 
er, rake, weeder, etc., all are sug- 
gestive of the imperative use of that 
implement on almost every well reg- 
ulated farm, where thoroughness is 
the watchword. 


But farmers are learning; and as 
agriculture advances and develops, 
the use of the roller will be more 
and more recognized and put into 


The kind of roller required de- 
pends, of course, on the character 
of work to be done; for example, to 
simply settle the soil about the roots 
of small grain after freezes, a plain 
roller, or one with shallow corruga- 
tions will serve the purpose; care 
being taken not to roll when the 
land is too wet. 

In a multiplicity of other require- 
ments, than above, I have been 
greatly aided by the use of an im- 
proved roller machine, equipped with 
blades, which (while serving as a 
stalk-cutter as well) has a two-fold 
action on the soil, settling it by the 
blades entering the soil, and also the 
pressure of the roller; and leaving 
the surface corrugated—an admir- 
preparation for harrow~ or 
weeder. 


When passed over the field, the 
soft loose parts are firmed, and the 
rough, cloddy places are reduced to 
the right condition: thus a proper, 
uniform condition of tilth is secur- 
ed over the entire field, as near as 
may be. 

When preparing fallow 
wheat, after the land has been well 
plowed and stroked with the com- 
mon harrow and has lain until vege- 
tation is appearing; or has become 
beaten by heavy rains. TI have found 
the cultivator (walking or riding) 
to stir it and the roller, as above, to 
crush the clods, a cheap, effective, 
and withal an admirable method of 
handling ihe field; requiring only 
two horses to either cultivator or 
roller, and producing a seed-bed sat- 
isfactory to the most exacting. 

Again when cotton ridges, or 
rows are not in mechanical condi- 
tion for best results, a pass with 
this machine (two rows at once), 
either before or after planting, even 
wher the plants are beginning to 
come up, will be found of much ben- 
efit; and, as before stated, is a nice 
fore-runner of the weeder, not only 
in cotton but in corn as Well. 

Then for sowing peas, I have 
found that it prepared the soil (if 


land for 





dry or cloddy) for retaining mois- 
ture and to assist germination of the 
seed, aud the surface for mower or® 
sake, by using the roller. | 

In a word, I know of no tool which | 


has come oftener to my rescue, espe- 
cially in dry weather, in the prepara- 
tion of the soil, after the land has 
been broken, than the roller. 

JNO. K. GOODMAN. 


Rowan Co., N. C. 





I like The Progressive Farmer; 
it’s a valuable paper and contains 
some good solid stuff.—J. V. Fore, 
Columbus Co., N. C. 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can, 


FOR SALE—250 2 acre farm, 80 cleared, good 
dwelling with other buildings, 3 1-2 miles from 
Shipping point. Address R. P., P. O. Box 92, 
Williamston, N. C. 


SEED RYE AND WHEAT FOR SALE! 


500 bushels of Seed Rye, at $1.00 per bush- 
el; 200 bushels of Fulcaster — Wheat, $1.25 
per bushel. Wanted, cow p 

E. W. JONES & CO. we oodlawn, Va. 


SILO FOR SALE! 


A good first-class all heart pine Silo for sale. 
Ten feet in the clear in diameter; twenty feet 
high. No better food can be had for cattle and 
milch cows than ensilage. Good reason for 
selling. Address 


T. C. POOL, 


VIRGILINA, Va. 


DeLOACH 
334 to 200 H. P. 



















Ar dob- 


Steam, Gasoline and Whines Pntinl Planers, 
Shingle Mills and Corn Mills. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Send for Catalogue. 
DeLOACH MILL M’F’G CO., Box 263, Bridgeport, Ala. 


Pitt County 
Grimestand North Carolina 


On Norfolk & Southern Railroad. On Tar river, 
at head of deep water navigation. Healthy lo- 
cation. Prosperous Community. 
Farms, town lots and manufacturing sites for 
sale, lease or rent. Address 
ALSTON GRIMES oR J. BRYAN GRIMES 
Grimesland, N.C. Raleigh, N. C, 








Your 
Own Farm 


can be had in the new West 
and Southwest. Secure it now 
and avoid the long northern 
winter. The fertile sections of 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas, Kansas and Colorado, 
on the line of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Iron Mountain afford splen- 
did opportunities. They areso 
easily reached you need not 
take anyone’s word for con- 
ditions, but 


See for Yourself 
Very Low Rates 


can be had on this line for the 
round trip. 
- Don’t neglect to 
cut out this ad 
and mail it tome 
at your first op- 
portunity Fillout 
oupon below and 
receive without 
charge full infor- 
mation—complete 
and in detail—all 
you wish to know 
about this great country and how 
to investigate its possibilities at 
small expense. 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
IRON 
MOUNTAIN 


eS SS SO 
p.F R. PAYNE, G.P. & T.A. Missouri Pacific 
Iron Mountain, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send list of lands for sale in the West 
and Southwest, description, prices, 
etc., and cost of trip. I am most interested 


in 





(Name of State) 


Name 





Ce State. 
not sufficient to state your wants, write 
ident stating name and address plainly. PF 




















LAND ROLLER, 
STALK-CUTTER, 
AND 

CLOD-CRUSHER. 


An up-to-date, nice Machine. The progressive 
farmer can ill afford to be withoutit. Write 
for booklet and price. 


John K. Goodman, 


MT. ULLA, N.C. 


= PIANO SALE 


25 TO 50 PER CENT OFF 


Until September 1, 1908 


We propose to clean out every used, shopworn 
and second hand piano during August at some 
price. They have got to go, no reasonable price 
or terms refused All are good pianos, several 
used less than one year. some just shopworn. 
Every Piano guaranteed, Nearly all are worth 
full price, but half price will get some of them. 
About twenty Pianos in the lot, They won't be 
here long, better investigate at once—To-Day 
—RIGHT NOW! The regular prices run from 
$500 to $225, a fine stool, scarf, instruction book, 
and one year’s tuning free. Freight paid to 
your station. Pianos shipped on approval 
anywhere in North Carolina, Virginia and 
South Carolina. If you are going to buy a piano, 
and let this chance slip by, you should have a 
guardian appointed. Address 


GEO. H. SNYDER, 
Southern Representative W. W. Kimball Co., 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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Mailed free. 
for it today. 


COLLINS PLOW CO., 2017 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ills. 


Write 


















convenient, cheap. 


* 149 DeKalb Ave. 
Brook 77, N.Y. 


COIL: SPRING FENCE 


Made of high carbon Steel Wire 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Chick- 
en-tight. Sold direct to the 
Farmer at lowest 
turers priceson30 pays Free 
: ore freight prepaid. 100 oo 
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KITSELMAN BROS. uf 

Box 84 , IND. af 
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Wood’s High-Grade Seeds. 


Crimson Clover 


The King of Soil Improvers, 

also makes splendid fall, 

winter and spring grazing, 

the earliest green feed, or 
a good hay crop. 


CRIMSON CLOVER will in- 
crease the productiveness of the 
land more than twenty times as 
much as the same amount spent in 
commercial fertilizers. Can be 
sown by itself or at the last work- 
ing of corn, cotton or other culti- 
vated crops. 

Wood’s Trade Mark Crimson 
Clover Seed is the best quality 
obtainable, of tested germination, 
and free from impurities and objec- 
tionable weed seeds. 

Write for “Wood’s Crop Special” 
giving prices and information 
about Crimson Clover and 
other Seasonable Seeds. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, : Richmond, Va. 
































DAISY FLY KILLER Fisctsand Wilsall Mes 
= a Neat, clean, ornamental, 


season. Ab- 

solutely harmless, can- 
not spill or tip over, will 
not soil or injure any- 
thing. Guaranteed effect- 
rive. Of all dealers or 
wm sent prepaid for 20 cents. 
HAROLD SOMERS 
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With Our Rural 


etter Carriers. 








DIRECTORY: 
Cc. H. BAINES, President, - NASHVILLE 
A. J. HUNTER, Vice-Pres., CHARLOTTE 
J. W. BROOKS, Sec. and Treas., ROXBORO 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 
Ed D. Pearsall, Rocky Mount. 
Cc. U. Monday, Asheville. 
Sion H. Rogers, Monroe. 


Next State Convention meets in Char- 
lotte at a date to be fixed later on. 

Address the Secretary at once for mem- 
bership certificates and blank receipts. 











yYHE CARRIER AND HIS SERVICE. 


Moore’s 
Wil- 


Outlines of Senator J. F. 
Speech to the Carriers in 
mington, July 4th. 

and Gentlemen of 

the Rural Carriers’ Association of 

North Carolina (I might say Lady 

and Gentlemen, for I hear that you 


Mr President 


have here in your organization a 
lady rural carrier.) 
a oe 


Let me commend and compliment 
her for her bravery and progressive- 
ness, and while I would not wish to 
deprive you men of the _ positions 
you have so well filled, [ wish that 
all of our carriers were women. I 
am sure that they could do the work 
effectively, and we country people 
would always be at the box to the 
minute, and not only get our mail, 
but hear all the news. You know it 
has been said that a woman can tell 
more in a minute than a man can 
all day. 

* * * 

Gentlemen, in looking over the 
members of your organization I find 
you a body of fine looking and in- 
telligent men, and judging from your 
appearances I believe that you are 
enjoying some of the good things 
of this life. 

I believe in organization, and will 
say to you that I am ready and will- 
ing to aid you in any manner in 
which I am capable, for your ad- 
vancement and development, 

* * & 

I presume that you are well aware 
that you are holding one of the most 
important positions of this Govern- 
ment; how very important, then, 
that your organization should take 
steps for the moral and mental ad- 
vancement of its members. In all 
of my knowledge of the work of this 
Government I know of no one thing 
that has created the interest and 
bound our rural population in a 
closer relationship with the Govern- 
ment than the distribution of rural 
mails. 

* * ® 

The rural carrier is himself a 
great disseminator of news, and in 
the country is looked upon some- 
thing like the old ante-bellum school 


teacher: ‘“‘That he knows every- 
thing.’”’ We see again, gentlemen, 
how necessary it is that he should 


be honest, capable, intelligent, and 
affable, and should ever be mindful 


that he holds an important office 
under a great government whose 
chief aim is the welfare of the 


people. It is your rig that we al- 
ways see through summer’s heat and 
winter’s cold, and nothing ever de- 
ters you save a washed up bridge; 
then it should be your consolation 
that you are performing a _ great 
work, bringing all the people of the 
world closer together. 

* * * 


I trust that each one of you may 
be spared to old age to carry on the 
good 


work of making people wiser 


and better; for the salvation and the 
perpetuity of our Republic depend 
upon the enlightenment of our 
people. 

I thank you for the honor, and 
in making these few extemporaneous 
remarks I feel I have contributed a 
mite to a great work. 





“POSTAL NOTES.” 


Dear Brother Pearsall: We were 
tired when we reached home, but 
will never forget our trip to the Con- 
vention at Wilmington. How are 
you feeling since then? Should you 
ever come to Burlington we will be 
happy to have you visit us. You 
gave us such nice entertainment we 
would like to reciprocate. 
MR. AND MRS. DAN HALL. 

Burlington, N. C. 





Dear Brother Pearsall: Your ben- 
efit for the $14 came as quite a sur- 
prise, but was none the less appre- 
ciated. I am thankful to say that 
after seventy days of suffering I am 
able to be out and go about my busi- 
ness. Should a brother get in dis- 
tress, no one would respond more 
cheerfully to his assistance than I, 
if I am spared. As long as life lasts 
there will be a kindly feeling in my 
heart for the brethren of the N. C. 
te, 15,-6. A. ASA J. MALLARD. 
Atkinson, N. C. 


I shall never 
forget how nicely you treated the 
carriers in Wilmington. May you 
be spared for many years to come, 
for there are but few like you. I 
shall begin my vacation July 20th. 
Wish you health and happiness. 
L. D. HAMLIN. 


My Dear Brother: 


Durham, N. C. 


Dear Brother: I feel so debilitated 
since may arrival home that I am in 
no condition to write. Hope you will 


make the Carriers’ Column in The 
Farmer interesting. I know you 
can. I wish I could have an hour’s 


talk with you. A. J. HUNTER. 


Charlotte, N. C. 





TO BRIGHT TOBACCO GROWERS. 





An Earnest Message from President 
Kerns to the Growers of Virginia 
and North Carolina. 


Owing to continued ill health I 
have not been able to be at any of 
the meetings-recently, yet I feel such 
a deep interest in the success of our 
organization that I must reach you 
in some way, and I adopt this 
method. You all must acknowledge 
the benefit derived from the organiz- 
ed efforts of the few who have stood 
together in this work, and I claim 
that the Association has advanced 
the price of tobacco very materially, 
and that all tobacco growers have 
been benefitted by this advance. But 
it is impossible for a few of us to 
keep the Association alive and bear 
the burden and expense necessary to 
maintain it. Unless more farmers 
help in the movement this year it will 
necessarily have to be abandoned. 

We never have had brighter pros- 
pects than we have now, with the 
thorough organization of the West- 
ern Tobacco Growers, and the ad- 
vance in price of their products, we 
should be in a position to get a good 
price for ours; but if you do, not 
avail yourself of the opportunities 
offered you, and through non support 
allow the organization to fail, you 
will have no one to blame but your- 
selves if low prices come again. I 
therefore urge upon you to stand by 
the Association and help perfect our 
plans for the protection of your 
interests 

Faithfully yours, 
H. O. KERNS, 
President. 


jmost any of the larger drug stores. 


Waterglass—Where Can I Buy It?— 

Must Vessels be Tightly Covered? 
Messrs. Editors: Please tell me 

where I can get waterglass. Must 

vessels containing eggs in waterglass 

be kept closely covered? 

Ay A. WAX: 


You can buy waterglass from any 
of the mail order houses, or from 


Your merchant will order it for you. 
Vessels containing eggs should have 
a paper or cloth tied over them to 
keep out the dust—need not be air- 
tight. 





Fighting the Corn Weevil. 


Messrs. Editors: I see more and 
more gospel every day I live about 
making corn and a heap of it; but 
there is one thing that is neglected 
to a great extent, and that is keeping 
the corn sound after we have made 
and housed it. Here, in the South, 
where the winters are usually mild, 
the corn is eaten badly by the corn 
weevil. I know of farmers who, as a 
rule, make plenty of corn; but when 
spring comes on, it is largely de- 
voured by weevils. Consequently, 
more corn must' be fed at a time to 
get a feed. 

The cheapest remedy known and 
the best, is carbon bisulphide; and 
when it is properly applied, it is 
sure death to all life within the lim- 
its of the corn bin or crib. 

One dollar will save two hundred 
and fifty bushels of corn from any 
weevil attack, and will probably be 
worth fifty dollars. All that is nec- 
essary is to have your crib practical- 
ly tight, in order to keep the gas 
confined awhile; and here in the 
South, where lumber is plentiful, ev- 
ery farmer, big or little, certainly 
can get some kind of cheap mate- 
rial and tighten up his crib, so that 
he may use carbon bisulphide. The 









‘agle Buggy Co. 


writer expects to build a barn this 
Season, getting cheap knotty ceiling 
and ceil up the corn crib for the bus- . 
iness. Then there will be no more 
trouble with rats and weevils. 

Any one desiring detailed infor- 
mation on the subject will get it by 
sending for farmers’ bulletin No. 
145, to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. G. C. LEWIS. 


FARMERS’ -- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
Pparate word. Send cash with order. If the 
rate seems high, remember it would cost $480 
for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less than $1. : 





























Recleaned peas two dollars, delivered at your 
depot. Send cash for what you want and I will 
ship at once. One each Rockisland, Chattanoo- 
ga and Avery Disc plows, Corn shredder, Rail- 
way Horsepower and Hay press, all good as 
new for service cheap. Essex and large improv- 
ed Yorkshire pigs. J. E. Coulter, Connellys 
Springs, N.C. 





Dairy Farm for rent or lease, splendid locali- 
ty, pastures, modern barns, silo and buildings. 
For particulars address J. F. Cleveland, Spar- 


tanburg, S. C 
$5 IN GOLD ing Times, of Raleigh, N. 
; C., will begin the publi- 
cation of a new weekly paper to be published 
and delivered in all parts of the State on Satur- 
days, at $1,00 per year. It will contain many 
new features as a weekly paper, The perso 
who first guesses its name will be given $5.00 in 
gold. The next 25 will be given a yeag’s sub- 
scription FREE Send all guesses to 
J. V. SIMMS, Gen. Man., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Popular Excursion to Norfolk, Va.. 
August 18th, 1908. 


The Southern Railway will operate its popu- 
lar excursion to Norfolk on Augusti8th. Train 
consists of first class day coaches and Pullman 
cars, giving two days and one night in Norfolk. 
Round trip fare from Raleigh $3.00. 

For detailed information see large fixers, or 
call on your depot agent. L. VERNON, 

Trav’g Pass’r Agent. 








On Aug. 15th, The Even- 








Big Buggy Book Free 


—, ° - 
-Our new Catalog shows‘and describes 
.100 styles of 


VEWICLES, WAGUNS AND HARNESS 


at a .saving?tokyou.ofi.froms $20.00 to $40.00 
in middlemen’s' profits 








"We manufacture 
Golden Eagle Buggie 
and sell them 7) 
Direct to You at Factory Prices 


Our $49 Buggies 


are equal to those sold at retail 
for $75.00 and Guaranteed. 
We guarantee every vehicle we 
make to give perfect satisfac- 
tion. e also guarantee 
e delivery. 


Write for Free Catalog 
159 Edgewood Ave. 
ATLANTA, GA, 








. PNEUMATIC 
ngle Drive eine". 
syYs it sil, 
Complete with double box, Steam Cylinder Press, 
Cushioned Tramper, Improved Cleani . 4 
Double Roll Condenser, otal Lint Fiuce rns we 
TPUT WITH MINIMUM POWE 
SAVES BELTS AND INSURES COOL BEARINGS. 
NO IDLERS OR COUNTERSHAFTS REQUIRED, 
~Write for Testimonial List, Prices, Terms, Etc.— 
GIBBES MACHINERY COMPA 


SELLERS OF ‘‘GIBBES GUARAN'BREED MACHINERY,”—ALL KINDS. 


TEM 





Lint Flue 


NY, 
BOX 1280, COLUMBIA, S. C, 














~ on = oo a 

urBigNew190s8CATALOG 

Largest Vehicle Catalog ever published in South. Describes pea 
rices, greatest variety high-clas Southern style Runabouts, Buggies, 


urreys, Wagons and Harnessever shown. Sent Free, Our plan of selling 
. directfrom factory savesagents’ and dealers’ prfits of 30 to 50 per ct. 


That is our proposition. Our vehicles are strictly as 
represented. Our Big New Catalog is full of vehicle 
information. 


MALSBY, SHIPP & CO., Dept. 4 41S Forsyth. St. Atlanta, Ga. 


Send for it now, it is FREE 








farms. We have the loamy chocolate 














VIRGINIA FARM AND TIMBER LANDS. 


For Sale,—Excellent farms from 50 to 1000 acres at from $7.00 to $15.00 per acre. 
Stock farms, grain and grass farms, cotton and tobacco farms and combination 


land in the south. Write for land and timber circular, or call on 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO., Inc., Real Estate Agents, Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Virginia. 


soil with red clay subsoil, No better 
! ** 
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Where to Buy Poul- 
try and Eggs. 











S.C. White and Brown Leg- 
horns, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Houndans, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
and C. I. Games. 

Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
. $1.25 for 13. 

-~? Send for folder, it’s free. 


"NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, : Charlotte, N. C. 





Mammoth Bronze Turkey Eggs - 25c each 


Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs - $1.00 per 15 
Buff Wyandotte Eggs - - $1.00 per 15 
Milk White Guinea Eggs - . $1.00 per 15 
Purple Guinea Eggs - - - $1.00 per 15 


Above prices for nextsixty days only. Order 
atonce. I have 45 turkey hens and can fill or- 
ders promptly. 


JNO. C. FOWKE, - - Baldock, S. C. 


SEND A DOLLAR 
FOR THIRTEEN BEST 
Barred P. Rock, Brown Leghorn or R. |. Red Eggs. 


This acut rate. Pleaseorder now. Illustrated 
circular free. . Geer, Nashville, Tenn. 


S. C. R. L Reds for Sale. 


Very fine grown fowls $1.50 each; half-grown 
$1.00 each. MRS. H, P. MCPHERSON, 
Red Feather Powltry Yards, 
CAMERON, N, C. 











jMPRovED STRAIN OF S. C. PURE BUFF ORPINGTON. No oth- 
er variety for 4 years; color, size and quality 
unquestioned, Beautiful half-grown roosters 
$1.00; nice frying-size 50c.; broilers 40c, Two 
very fine Gobblers, two years old, Mammoth 
Bronze and Buff Holland. Mrs.G. W. HARpy, 
Jeffress, Va. 


FOUND! 


One of the best Commission Houses for you 
to ship your Peaches, Apples, Watermelons, 
Lopes, Berries, and everything in this line to. 
Write them to-day. They are 

Hewitt & Company, 
10 E. Camden Street, : ; BALTIMORE, Md. 














Exceptionally Liberal 
CASH OFFER 


Right now to a few men and women who 
speak first. A live representative is want- 
ed in every county in our territory to help 
us push the circulation of The Progressive 
up to 100, le 
If you want to know about it, write us. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

















THE CHEAPEST 


FARM LANDS 


In the United States to-day—soil, 
climate, markets, transportation 
facilities, and all considered— 


ARE SOUTHERN LANDS. 


They are the best and most desirable in the 
country for the truck and fruit-grower, the 
stock raiser, the dairyman and general farmer, 

The South has quick and cheap rail access to 
the greatest markets in America, 

The South has seaports and a growing foreign 
trade. Its ports are nearest Europe, the West 
Indies, South America, the Panama and the 


The Sonth contributed nearly 700 millions «tf 
dollars to the 1,700 millions of exports last year, 

The South has a mild and healthful climate 
plenty of fuel, good water, soils yielding a 
greater variety of products than any other part 
of the country, excellent school facilities and 
every advantage desired by law-abiding and in- 
telligent citizens. 

The South has extensive forests, veins of coal, 
deposits of ore, quarries of marble and stone, 
beds of clay, and many other minerals and 


metals. 

The South is in need of more settlers to buy 
vacant land, to raise farm stuff and sell it, and 
buy wagons, implements, furniture and house- 
hold supplies, and put some money in the bank. 


Reasens why the South is the most desirable 
pane So seer for a oe, manu- 
M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern Railway 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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With the old stock, the moulting 
season is now at hand, and some 
fowls are already shedding their old 
feathers and beginning to put on 
their new coats. During this pro- 
cess they are not very sightly or at- 
tractive, and neither are they profit- 
able. For this reason the natural dis- 
position on the part of the owner is 
to neglect them more than usual, 
which is a very great mistake. They 
really need more attention at this 
season, and feeding equal to the 
spring-time when the hens are laying 
to our satisfaction. This is so, be- 
cause there is a double drain on 
their system when undergoing the 
annual moult. 


Feeding the Moulting Stock. 


Our plan of feeding at this period 
of the year is as follows: We give 
a soft mash of a morning, which is 
composed of a stock bran—rough 
ground—for roughness or a substi- 
tute in part for grass; a finely 
ground pure and rich wheat bran 
with part of the shorts in it, and a 
rich mixture of corn-hearts well 
ground. This mixture we wet just 
enough to make it crumbly damp. In 
mixing it we stir in about three times 
a week some coarse ground cayenne 
red pepper, and as often weekly, a 
good scattering throughout the mix- 
ture of dried beef scraps, such as is 
put up by the experts who prepare 
this kind of a mixture for poultry. 
This preparation makes a very rich 
and strengthening food for the old 
stock at this time of the year, and 
keeps them in condition so that they 
moult rapidly and easily and they 
will lay a few eggs along during the 
time, and resume general laying very 
much sooner than if they should have 
suffered from partial neglect while 
shedding their feathers. In addition 
to this feed, they get a mixture of 
grain, wheat, corn and oats, in straw 
and other litter to work out during} 
the afternoon of the day. This sys-| 





Care You Should Give Your Poultry in 
August. 


tem keeps the roosters in good con- 
dition and active, and helps in this 
way to insure fertile eggs for au- 
tumn hatching. 


How to Care for Summer Hatched 
Chickens. 

With our young and _ 2growing 
stock, and particularly in the care of 
Our summer hatched chickens of 
which we have a good many, our 
plan is to feed the dry seeds, grain, 
and other finely cracked or crumbly 
dry foods, in cut straw and dry sand 
and gravel litter for the chicks to 
work out during the day. These 
feed arrangements are made up of 
large boxes slatted up the sides, open 
at the front, excepting six inches at 
the bottom, with detachable roofs, so 
as to keep the litter dry, and to make 
it handy to get into, or at the con- 
tents of each feed box. 

In these places the dry feed is, 
placed twice daily, and the chickens | 
work for their feed all day long and} 
thrive on the process. Fed in this' 
way, summer complaint and dysen- | 
tery is almost entirely unknown. We|! 
find it highly successful. We have: 
an incubator to hatch this week and! 
the chicks will feed in this way only 
-—just like those that have been com- 
ing off along during the hot months. 





For the Larger Young Chickens. 

The larger young chickens are 
given some of the mixture above- 
mentioned for the old stock, early of | 
a morning, but not enough to satisfy 
their hunger and make them inactive | 
for the remainder of the day. We}! 
find that our young ducks are very | 
fond of the dampened mixture, and! 
that they thrive and grow fast on'! 
it as a part of their diet. : 


Coal Oil for the Mites. 


In keeping the lice and mites down. 
in old and young stock, just good ; 
old coal oil is our only agent—ap-' 
plied once a_ week to the fixtures: 
thoroughly. H. B. GEER. 








} 
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Some Points in Color Breeding on 


Messrs. Editors: The following 
letter which has come to me for an- 
swer illustrates a trouble that has 
to be remedied by close and careful 
scientific breeding: 

“Through your ‘ad.’last year I pur- 
chased some R. I. 
Some of the hens were dark red, 
some buff. I have some to sell now, 
but they are refused on account of 
color; some say the buff are not 
right, others say the dark are not. 
What can you tell me? 

“B. S. MONTFORD.” 


I do not know from whom Mr. 
Montford purchased his reds, not 
from me, I’m sure, as I did not breed 
reds last year. 


The Standard Color for Reds. 


The Rhode Island Red, though not 
a very new breed, is comparatively 
new in this section. The original 
idea was for red “roosters,” let the 
hens be what color they may; and 
until they were admitted into the 
standard of perfection about three 
years ago, no attempt was made to 
fix a color for both male and female. 
When the description and color 
were written to appear in the Stand- 
ard, the competitors agreed that the 





color should be a cherry red surface, 





What is the Correct Cslor for Rhode 
Island 


Great Stress. 


Red chickens. | 


Reds? 


Which the Real Poultry Fancier Lays 





and a few shades lighter for under 
color. The cock to be somewhat 
darker than the hen, with a metallic 
lustre, black in tail and flight feath- 
ers being allowed. While you see 
very few cherry red birds among the 
flocks of breeders who raise them, 
you will find lots of salmon and buff 
color, but in a few years these light 
colored birds will disappear. It 
takes time to establish a_ color; 
but once fixed it will not be hard 
to follow. 

Perfectly Colored Reds Would Be 

Valuable. 


The reds were never intended for 
a show bird. The object was a good 
utility fowl for the farmer, a quick 
grower, generous layer, good setter 
and mother, and all these are today 
combined in the Rhode Island Red. 

A trio or pen of reds up in color, 





shape and weight to meet the re- 
|quirements of the Standard would 
| be worth all kinds of money, not 
| green but golden color. 

| Have no doubt your birds are as 
| good as the average birds of the 
|breeds found scattered over the 
country today. 

| Breed for Color, Size and Shape. 


If you are an enthusiast, try next 





color. About like this: Cock, 
weight 8% lbs., Cockerel (male bird 
under one year; 7% tbs., Hen 6% 
Ibs., Pullet (female under one year) 
5 lbs. Color of male: Beak, reddish 
horn; eye, red. Face bright red. 
Comb, wattles and ear lobes bright 
red. Wings—Lower web black,upper 
web red. Tail—main tail feathers 
and sickle feathers, black with 
greenish sheen; tail coverts, mainly 
black, becoming red as they  ap- 
proach the saddle. 

General surface color rich, bril- 
liant red except where black is spec- 
ified, free from shafting or mealy 
appearance. A harmonious blend- 
ing of red as desired’ in all sections 
where this color is specified. Spec- 
imens should be so brilliant in lustre 
as to have a glossed appearance. 

The brief descriptions given above 
will do very well applied to the fe- 
male, though she is not expected to 
shine quite so much, more subdued 
in color as becomes her sex. 

UNCLE JO. 
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And trom Fences 


RALEIGH MARBLE WORKS 
cooper Bros. 
Raleigh, a - - - N. C. 
Catalogue free. We pay the freight. 





Week End and Sunday Excursion Fares 


ee 


The SEABOARD announces commencing 
May 30th WEEK-END AND SUNDAY EX- 
CURSION FARES will be sold until Septem- 
ber 6th as follows;—from Raleigh to 

Portsmouth, - - 
Jackson Springs, N. C., 
Wilmington, - 
Lincolnton, N. C., 

Lenoir, N. C,, . 
Blowing Rock, N.C., 4 
Chimney Rock, N.C., - 8. 

Tickets will be sold for Saturday and fore- 
noon Sunday trains, good to return Monday 
following date of sale, with the exception of 
Blowing Rock and Chimney Rock tickets which 
will be sold for Friday and Saturday trains 
good returning until following Tuesday. 

For further information apply to the under- 
signed. 


gon enn co 
SSRssS 


C.'H, GATTIS, T. P. A. a 
Tucker Building, Raleigh, N. 





When writing advertisers, please mention 








year breeding for weight, shape, and 


this paper. 
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Save Money by Killing Weeds. Best Investment He Makes. 

FRUIT AND TRUCK DEPARTMENT. The importance of keeping trou- Messrs. Editors: I consider your 

blesome weeds cut from fence jams, paper the best farm paper in the 

and ditch banks and terraces and/|South. -No progressive farmer ought 


How to Grow 


Messrs. Editors: Answering some 
recent inquiries about cultivating 
blackberries will say get the large 
kind (1 dont know the name) from 


some nursery and set them every two 
feet in row any time from November 
to February in rows about 4 feet 
apart. When the bush gets about 30 
incheshigh cut it off and cut all 
limbs to the main stem off about 6 
or 8 inches long. This is the first 
year. Every year after this, the 
old bush that bore fruit should be 
cut off at ground and the new wood 
that comes cut same as the first 
year and do this every year. If you 
let the bushes grow at will they will 
get too high and fall over on 
ground that will not make any more 
berries nor as large. Pruning them 
will make better berries and just as 
many. 

The native berries that grow on 


Blackberries. 


ditch banks will not do near as well 
as the improved ones from nurseries. 
While the native berries on ditch 
banks do well because the land is 
moist and rich they will not do well 
on upland. You can get nice settings 
from any of the growers in sections 
Where blackberries are shipped and 
get them lower than from any nur- 
sery, because they have to dig up a 
lot of sprouts that come up on the 
middle of rows and will be glad to 
sell them at reduced price. I bought 
mine this way. There are others you 
can get them from. They may ad- 
vise you to get the Early Harvest 
which is earlier and prolific, but is 
too small and will not bring as much 
on the market, nor are they quite so 
good in quality. It is important to 
cultivate and fertilize them as it is 
any other crop. Cultivate same as 
cotton. 





F, C. FARMER. 








Prof. W. N. Hutt Tells How to Prevent Three Destructive Diseases 
That Destroy Young Ginseng Plants. 


Messrs. Editors: At the urgent re- 
quest of the Ginseng growers of Bry- 
son City, Swain Co., N. C., who were 
having trouble from destructive dis- 
eases. I visited several plantations 
and made observations and notes on 
the nature and progress of the dis- 
ease. From the notes and observa- 
tions made in the plantations and the 
later investigations there were found 
to be three distinct diseases which 
were destroying plants. < 


How the Damping Off Fungus Works 
Havoc Among Young Plants. 


The first disease was a well-known 
form of plant parasite known as 
“damping off.” This fungus attacks 
the young plants in the seed bed. 
When the weather is hot and wet and 
cloudy this disease will often in a 


few hours destroy thousands of little | 


plants in out-door seed beds. The 
first evidence of the disease is the 
toppling over of plants here and 
there throughout the bed. The top 
of the little plant will look fresh and 
healthy but its stem will be found 
to have rotted off at the surface of 
the ground. If conditions are favor- 
able for the growth of the fungus, 
that is, if the weather is warm, wet 
and cloudy, the disease will spread 
in every direction from these dis- 
eased plants as centres, knocking 
down the little plants in thousands. 
Unless cool or dryer weather pre- 
vails the disease will run through 
the beds like wild fire, often destroy- 
ing entire beds in a single night. In 
afew hours the fallen plants wither 
and finally dry up entirely. If the 
soil beneath these diseased plants is 
examined carefully its particles will 
be found to be webbed together by 
a mass of cotton-like fibres. This is 
the vegetative part of the fungus and 
is known as the mycelium. It is the 
branching of this mycelium through 
the soil that involves new plants and 
Causes their roots to rot off. 


Preventing the “Damp Off’ Fungus. 


In common with other fungus dis- 
eases the ‘‘damp off’’ disease is much 
More readily warded off than it is 
Cured after it appears. Beds should 
hever be located in wet or springy 
Places, and nothing but well-drained 
land should be used for seed beds. 
The nature of the wild plants on any 
Piece of land will give evidence of 
the condition of its drainage. Bog- 
loving plants like jewel weed or 





balsam, ferns, etce., show that the 
soil is too wet for ginseng growing. 


Wilt and Stem Rot. 


In the beds of maturing ginseng 
plants, 4 to 6 years, of age, two 
other fungus diseases were found, 
namely ‘‘wilt’’ and ‘“‘stem rot.’’ The 
wilt disease causes the leaves of the 
plant to droop, become yellow and 





finally the whole plant above ground 
idies. The root does not appear to be 
|affected except that it loses a year’s 
| growth and the bud may be injured. 
|The stem rot causes the stems to de- 
cay on the side and tops to fall over 
land die. These diseases of course 
| destroy the seed crop. 
Remedial Measures. 

These diseases may be averted or 
controlled by the following means: 
| 1. Use only well-drained land. 
Have beds raised somewhat above 
the surface to keep them from re- 
maining wet after heavy rains. 

2. Have shade cover high enough 
above beds to insure good ventila- 
tion. Do not have boundaries of 
garden too tight to exclude winds. 

3 Use straw, hay or field-grown 
plants for mulch. The decaying for- 
est mulch holds disease germs. 

4. Remove at once and burn the 
tops of all diseased plants. 

5. Spray with Bordeaux Mixture 
as soon as the leaves come up in 
spring. Repeat spraying every three 
weeks until August Ist. If weather 
is wet spray at intervals of two 
weeks. Spray plants on both sides 
of leaves. 

6. Plant in small gardens sepa- 
rated from each other. Do not plant 
seedlings on land from which a crop 
of roots has been harvested, but 
use fresh land for new plantings. 

If the foregoing precautions are 
followed it will be found possible 
and very practicable to entirely 
ward off these troubles or to keep 
them from being destructive to the 
ginseng crop. 


W. N. HUTT, 
State Horticulturist. 





Sample—Trial—Satisfaction. 
Messrs. Editors: 
sample copy and got it. 
days I sent you a postoffice money 
order and subscribed for your paper. 
I find it all you say it is. I could 

hardly farm without it. 

W. H. TILLEY. 








I. wrote for a) 
In a few! 


dikes and other such places cannot}to be without it. The one dollar 
be over-estimated. They not only 
injure growing crops but their seeds 
are often scattered over fields where | 
they are ready to come up and give | 
trouble the next year. 


Sometimes they are disease-breed- 


investment I make, BU. 
Pinetops, N. C. 


I 


pay for it each year is the very best 


| Clover Huller Dealers Should Adver- 


: . : tise. 

ing places as in cases of the Red | M ee. Xe ; 11 

Spider, starting from poke stalks. To | ~ >ahiggghs : “gr er a be 

destroy the weeds about a farm is|WHere we can buy a good clover 
huller. We raise lots of red clover 


not very difficult if commenced at 
the right time. 

Mr. Thomas R. Barbour, of In- 
grams township, works his fence 
jams and ditch banks as well as he 


(costly) we want to buy a huller an 
sell instead of buy seed. 


L. B. MACON. 


in this section and seed are so high 


d 








does any other part of the field. He 
thinks he has saved in eight years 
at least a hundred dollars in cotton 





“ THE 








and corn, which would have been ae ~~ 
lost if the weeds had been left to 
grow. sn re 


Now is a good time to destroy the 
weeds. Their destruction adds very 
much to the appearance of a place.— 
J. M. Beaty, in Smithfield Herald. 


\ LANTERNS J 
“aera gl 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘DIETZ"’ 
maveay R.E. DIETZ COM PANY new vor 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 3440 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 





There will be some one at every 
Farmers’ Institute to receive your 
renewal or new subscription. Keep 
him busy if you can, | 





OLD REUABLE"  —«| 


i 
1 
{ 











Do you haul them to the depot, sell them at ten 
to fifteen dollars-per ton, buy the meal at twenty 
to twenty-five per ton and give away your hulls 
in the trade? Why not make your meal and hulls at 
your gin and save this enormous loss? a 
We build a line of plantation cotton seed hullers and 
separators, (3 to 18 tons daily capacity), that can be 
run in connection with any gin or saw mill and will 
grind your sced into meal and hulls as they come from 
thegin. They are fully guaranteed and are in success- 
ful operation allover the South. Write for catalogue. 
PERRYMAN 2 CO. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


yARMERS a aaoUT R 
= 
















T BUY DIRECT FROM THE NURSERY 
AND SAVE OVER HALF ox 


FRUIT TREES © STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Shade Trees Cabbage Plants © Garden Seed 

Hedge Plants Ornamental Shrubs Flower Seed 

Bulbs Grape Vines Evergreens Roses 
Improved Breeds of Chickens and Eggs 


Only strictly first-class stock shipped. 
Write for free catalogue E. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Kittrell, N.C. 





; aif atin aenitie 
if i f | 


TN : ¥ TAY) 


il die 


7 DRIL 


Ml This cut illustrates the only successful Fertilizer 
[\ ‘Attachment made. It has a simple but powerful 
gearing, a positive force feed that is easily regulated. 
Don’t burden your horses with a drill you can’t 
work plain. On the Peoria the Fertilizer. attach- : 
ment is easily adjusted or taken off. Store itaway ina dry 

lace and it will be all ready for the next seedingtime. It can 

e readily taken apart and cleaned. You can’t putit together wrong. 
All varieties of fertilizers can be used and every Kind of grain= “wy 
large and small—as well as peas, beans, corn, etc., can be sown with 
the Peoria. No land is too hard or trashy for our drills. i | 

Special Price Concession—We will give to the first fifty farm- 

ers who answer this advertisement and send the names of their 
implement dealers, an unusual discount. e are not in the Trust. 
If dealer does not handle our line write for catalog and prices. 


PEORIA ORILL AND SEEDER CO., 263 .N. Perry St., Peoria, Ill. 


PEORIA 


LS 











can be used as plain —__.-— 
or fertilizer 
drills. 
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Beyond the Blue Ridge lies 


MARS HILL COLLE 


The LeadingCo-Educational Insti- 
tution in Western North Carolina 
9 364 Students. 8 States and Mexico 





school spirit. 
$80 to $130. Mars Hill satisfies. 
See our catalogue and ‘College Quarterly.” 


R. L. MOORE, 


Five buildings. Spilman Home for 


Invigorating climate. Delightful 
Girls. Treat Dormitory for Boys. All expenses 


FALL TERM (19 weeks) OPENS AUGUST 12, 1908. 
Address 


President, Mars Hill, N. C. 





ACE INSTITUTE: 


The ideal Home Schoo! for Girls a 


? excellent Conservatory of Music, com 
Physical Culture. etc. A fine Preparatory 
campus noted for its beauty. Health record 


£ before deciding where to send your daughter 


RALEIGH NC 
3d Y: Women. Advanced collegute courses. 
plete ‘Sch a An. Expression. Pedagogy. Business. 
Departmem under metructors. Large park-hke 
unsurpassed tt wil] pay you to look sto ite edvantages 
Catalog on application. 


Henry Jerome Stockard, 








OAK RIDGE 





INSTITUTE 


A High-grade Fitting School, 
with Business College and 
Normal Departments. Pre- 
pares for the Professions, for 
Business, for Life. Diplomas 
honored by Leading Colleges 
and Universities, North and 
South. Fifty-seventh year 
begins Sept. 1. For beautiful 
Catalogue, Address, 





A. & M. H. HOLT, OAK RIDGE, N. C. 





Littleton Female College 


One of the most successful and best equi 


pped boarding schools in the South, with 


hot water heat, electric lights and other modern improvements. 258 boarding pupils 


last year, 


27th Annual Session will Begin September 16th, 1908. 


For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. C. 








A 
an 


Central Academy 


high-grade Preparatory School for boys 
d young men, with industrial and agricul- 


tural equipment. Located on 700-acre farm 
one mile from Littleton College, and under the management of the same Board of 


Trustees. 


For new illustrated catalogue address J. B. AIKEN, Prin., Littleton, N. C. 





LENOIR COLLEGE 


HICKORY, N. C. 


15 TEACHERS. 





College Courses with Electives—$40 & year. 


210 STUDENTS 


Music, Expression. Art, Preparatory 


Course—@8.00 a month. Shorthand and Bookkeeping Courses—$20.00 each., 
A. B. DEGREE RECOGNIZED BY OUR STATE UNIVERSITY. 


Co-Education under best conditions. 
buildings, 


Home idea in Dormitory Life. 
Board, steam heat, electric lights, 


Separate 
baths, furnished rooms (except bed cov- 


ers)—$7.2%a@ month. Catalogue and full particulars free. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 








~ 
UNCORPO 


RATED) 


Capital Stock $30,000.00. 
Has a liberal proposition forall who enter before August 15, Stop talking panic—get busy in 


pursuit of a modern business education and life will assume a pleasing aspect. 
Catalogue free. Address 


graduates exceeds supply. 


Demand for 


KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
Raleigh, N, C. or <aereees, N.C. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College 
for the Negro Race. 


Practical courses in Agriculture and Mechan- 
ical branches. Six strong departments. Com- 
fortable buildings. Unsurpassed laboratories. 
Free tuition to county students. Board, lodg- 
ing and tuition $7.00 per month. Fall term 

- begins Sept. 1, 1908. Apply now for admission. 
For eatalogue or further information, address 


J. B. DUDLEY, Pres., Greensboro, N. C. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE ‘viacinie 


VIRGINIA 
STUART McGUIRE, M.D., Presivenrt. 
Graded first-class by the American Medical Association 
on the record of itsgraduates. Aliso registered in Group 


ene, Class one by New York Department of Education. 
Also member Association of American Medical Colleges. 


Three free catalogues—Specify Department, 
MEDICINE — DENTISTRY — PHARMACY 








pays Board, Tuition, etc , one year. 
Established 1884. Climate unexcelled, 


$130 # oe from Canada to Cuba, 


Apply early. 1 Catalogue. Views. etc., 
Free. WHITSETT INSTITUTE, Whitsett, North Carolina. 
Law, Medicine. Educa- 


Y ake a Bible and the usual aca- 


GS demic courses. 


Swans. Forest 
eae 





Session qpene September Ist 
ie te A., B.S. ana 


Expenses 
smeagrete 
Studer 
‘Aid. Fund. 


Students, oon. 
Library 18,000 
volumes. 


Superior Literary 

Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths, 
President 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


College | 





THE BLAC ML SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BLACKSTONE, VA, 
JAMES CANNON, JR., M.A. ; Pokies 
has since 1894 given ‘“* Thorough Instruction Under Posi- 

tively Christian Influences at the Lowest Possible Cost.’ 
RESULT: It is to-day with its faculty of 32, its stu. 

dent body of 403, and its plant'worth $125,000 
Training School (Fa Gitte 

$150 pays all charges for the year, including teble 


board, and tuition in all subjects except music and elo. 
cution. Send for catalogue and application blank. 


Th 
Leading 














1837 GUILFORD COLLEGE 


FOR BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 


Courses in the Classics and in the Natural Sciences. 
in Bible Study and in Music. Laboratories for Chemistry, Biology, 
and Physics. All buildings supplied with pure water and lighted by 
electricity. Noted for thorough instruction and high moral tone. 

Located in the healthful Piedmont Section of North Carolina. 

For catalog address 


L. L. HOBBS, President, 


Gullford College, 


1908 


Departments 


North Carolina. 





$63 to $81 Pays Board, Tuition and Room Rent 


FOR A FULL SESSION OF NINE MONTHS AT 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Situated in Cleveland county, at the foot-hills of the Blue Ridge. Mineral water, No 
malaria. Splendid community. 

‘Most heartily do I recorsanend the School to all who have sons and daughters to 
educate.’ ’'—CH . TAYLOR, President Wake Forest College. 
“On all sides I saw evidences of patient, painstaking labor, thorough scholarship 
and marked executive ability.”—J. B. CARLYLE, Prof. Latin, Wake Forest College. 

“The instruction is thorough and the influences surrounding the pupil excellent.’ 
—REV. . TREDWAY. 

‘In my opinion there is no High School in this part of the country doing better and 
more thorough educational work. ”"—E. Y. WEBB, Member of Congress. 

“One of the best Preparatory Schools in the State.”,-—CLEVELAND STAR. 

“The young men who have come to the University from the Piedmont High School 
have taken a good stand in their classes and have done faithful and satisfactory work.” 
—Very truly yours, FRANCIS P. VENABLE, President University of N. C. 

‘It is the best and cheapest school in the State.’”"—E. M. KooncE, Member of N. C. 
Legislature. 

Fall term opens August 18th. For handsomely illustrated catalog, write to 


ww. DBD. BURNS, Lawndale, N. Cc. 





LOUISBURG COLLEGE 





Offers Special Advantage to Girls and Young 
Women for Session 1908-’9. 


The purpose is to secure for the Students 
Healthful conditions, a happy home, Christian 
influences, a liberal culture, and a thorough ed- 
ucation at a moderate cost. Excellent advan- 
tages for music, Intermediate Department, with 
special care of younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE especially pre- 
pared for young women fitting themselves for 
public and graded school work. Ample grounds 
for out-door recreation. The marked feature 
of this School is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. 


MRS. MARY DAVIS ALLEN, 
Louisburg, N. C. 


President. 











Clermmons School. 
A Home School for Small Boys and Girls. 


Careful supervision is given both dayand night. The health and haps 
piness of each pupil is promoted. Christian training is coupled with instruc- 
tion in books. For information address the 


Rev. James E. Fia il, 
Clermmons, N. C. 


Buie’s Creek Academy 2 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 
Elocution, Music, Art, Telegraphy. More than 500 Students; 55 Counties; 7 States; Send for Catalog 





BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 








“One of the great- “Your school is | “It is doing a high | 
est schools in the/doing a blessed/| quality of work.” 
State.’’-—Governor R. | work.’’—Hon. J. Y.| President E. A. Al- 
B. Glenn. | J | derman. 


“One of the great- 
est educational insti- 
tions in the South.’ 
Mr. J. W. Bailey. 


oyner. 


| 
| 
_i 





REV. J. A. CAMPBELL, Principal, 


BUIE’S CREEK, Harnett Co., N ©. 





